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The  pan  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year  1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
passed  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico 
in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  and  the  Sixth  at  Habana.  Cuba,  in  1928.  It  is  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  created  and  maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics. 
Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural,  commercial,  and  financial  relations  between  the 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  peace,  and 
better  understanding.  It  Is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries, 
in  amounts  proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Awistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  representatives  In  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  In  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  Inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between 
the  International  Conferences. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  DR.  HARMODIO  ARIAS 
PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

ON  SrNDAY,  October  8,  19.33,  His  Kxocllency  tlic  President  of 
Piuiaiini,  Dr.  Hiirinodio  Arias,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
steamer  Quhlgud,  en  route  to  VVashinjiton,  where  he  was  to  he  the 
jiuest  of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  few  days.  The  distintiuished  visitor 
was  met  at  (luarantine  hy  .\lr.  .Tames  ('lenient  Dunn,  ('hief  of  Protocol 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  (leorjre  R.  Merrell,  an  officer  in 
the  same  Department. 

On  his  arrival  in  \Vashin»;ton  late  Monday  afternoon.  President 
.Vrias  was  formally  received  at  the  I’nion  Station  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  representative  of  the  Presitlent ;  the  Hon.  .Tefferson  ('atfery. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  the  St'cretarv  to  the  President;  ('apt. 
Walter  Newhall  Vernon,  the  President’s  Naval  Aide;  ('ol.  Kdwin  K. 
Watson,  the  President’s  Military  Aide;  Mr.  Kdwin  ('.  Wilson,  ('hief 
of  the  Division  of  Katin  American  A(raii*s  of  the  Department  of  State; 
•Mr.  ('harles  l^tH'  ('ooke,  ('eremonial  Ollicer  of  the  Department  «)f 
State;  and  Dr.  K.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion.  A  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  cordon  of  marines  awaited  His 
Kxcellency’s  arrival,  and  rendered  him  the  appropriate  salutes;  the 
I'nited  States  Marine  Band  played  the  national  anthem  of  Panama. 
President  Arias  was  accompanied  hy  the  St'cretarv  of  State  to  the 
White  House,  where  President  Roosevelt  awaite<l  his  distinguished 
{;uest. 

Ollicial  eiitertainiiifj  in  honor  of  President  Arias  hejran  the  followin*; 
<lay  with  a  state  dinner  fiiven  hy  the  President  anil  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at 
the  White  House,  and  continued  with  a  luncheon  jiiven  hy  the  St'cre- 
tary  of  State  at  the  Hotel  ('arlton  on  October  11,  and  a  reception  at 
the  lii'pition  of  Panama  on  ('olumhus  Day.  On  the  11th,  Doctor 
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Arias  took  leave  of  his  host  and  departed  from  tlie  White  House  for 
the  lepitiou  of  his  eountry,  where  he  remained  until  his  departure 
from  Washington. 

During  his  visit  at  the  White  House,  President  Arias  held  conversa¬ 
tions  with  President  Roosevelt  and  with  members  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  which  questions  concerning  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  discussed.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  conferences 
the  following  joint  statement  was  issued  by  the  two  Presidents: 

“We  have  talked  over  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  manner  the 
field  of  Panamanian-American  relations.  The  fact  that  the  Canal 
Zone  is  set  down  in  the  midst  of  Panama  makes  us  neighbors  in  the 
most  intimate  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  our 
countries  that  we  should  be  ‘good  neighbors’. 

“We  are  in  accord  on  certain  general  principles  as  forming  the  bases 
of  the  relations  between  Panama  and  the  United  States  insofar  as 
the  Canal  Zone  is  concerned,  as  follows: 

“1.  Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  constructed,  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  contemplate  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Canal. 

“2.  In  view  of  that  purpose  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  entitled,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
commercial  opportunities  inherent  in  its  geographical  situation  so 
far  as  that  may  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  is  earnestly  desirous  of<^je  pro!?- 
perit}’  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

“3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  sympathetically 
consider  any  request  which  the  Government  of  Panama  migiit 
make  for  the  solution  by  arbitration  of  any  important  question  which 
might  arise  between  the  two  Governments  and  may  appear  im¬ 
practicable  of  decision  by  direct  negotiations, ^  provided  that  such 
(piestion  is  purely  economic  in  its  nature  ^and  does  not  affect  the 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Canal. 
“With  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  Panama  feels  that  some  of  them  constitute  a  competition  prej¬ 
udicial  to  Panamanian  commerce.  The  United  States  has  agreed  to 
restrict  and  regulate  certain  activities;  for  example,  special  vigilance 
will  be  exercised  to  prevent  contraband  trade  in  articles  purchased 
from  the  Commissaries;  sales  of  ‘tourist’  goods  from  the  Zone  Com¬ 
missaries  for  resale  on  ships  transiting  the  Canal  will  be  prohibited; 
sales  of  other  goods  to  ships  from  the  Canal  Zone  Commissaries  will 
be  regulated  H'ith  the  interests  of  Panamanian  merchants  in  view. 
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“The  services  of  the  United  States  liospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
the  Canal  Zone  will  be  limited  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  their 
families,  excepting  only  in  emergency  cases;  admission  to  the  res¬ 
taurants,  clubhouses,  and  moving-picture  houses  in  the  Zone  will  he 
similarly  restricted. 

“The  United  States  also  intends  to  request  of  Congress  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  assist  in  repatriating  some  of  the  aliens  who  went  to  the 
Isthmus  attracted  by  the  construction  work  of  the  Canal  and  have 
now  come  to  constitute  a  serious  unemployment  problem  for  Panama. 

“The  clause  binding  lessees  or  contractors  of  the  restaurants  to 
purchase  their  provisions  from  or  through  the  Commissaries  will  be 
abrogated.  The  United  States  Government  furthermore  is  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  order  that  Panama  may  es¬ 
tablish,  at  the  terminal  ports  of  the  Canal,  houses  and  guards  to  collect 
duties  on  importations  destined  to  other  portions  of  Panama  and  to 
prevent  contraband  trade.” 

President  Arias  returned  to  Panama  by  air,  via  Mexico  and  the 
C’entral  American  Republics;  in  all  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  he  was  received  most  cordially  by  Government  officials  and 
the  people. 


SESOR  don  MANUEL  TRUCCO 

AMBASgADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  CHILE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


SENOR  DON  MANUEL  TRUCCO 
AMBASSADOR  OF  CHILE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


WHEN  His  Excellency  Sefior  don  Manuel  Trucco  presented  to 
President  Roosevelt,  on  October  17,  1933,  his  letters  of  credence 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary’  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
C'bile  to  the  United  States,  be  said  in  the  coui’se  of  bis  address:  “The 
(loverninent  and  the  people  of  Chile  .  .  .  follow,  with  profound 
interest,  the  courageous  efforts  of  Your  Excellency  to  overcome  the 
acute  crisis  now  afflicting  the  world,  and  wish  fullest  success  to  the 
leader  whose  inspiration  transcends  national  frontiers,  since  from  the 
recovery  of  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  they  expect  to 
derive  the  benefits  inherent  in  the  daily  greater  interdependence  of 
peoples.” 

To  that  sentiment  President  Roosevelt  replied,  “I  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  heartening  good  wishes  and  interest  expressed  by  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  on  behalf  of  your  country  in  the  efforts  which  we  are  making 
in  this  country  to  defeat  the  forces  of  depression,  as  well  as  your  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  my  country’s  determination  to  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  neighborliness  and  mutual  helpfulness  toward  the  other 
American  nations.” 

Sehor  Trucco  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cauquenes  in  1874.  lie  at¬ 
tended  school  there  and  in  Santiago  where,  at  the  Instituto  Nacional, 
he  specialized  both  in  the  humanities  and  in  mathematics.  Later  he 
entered  the  University  of  Chile,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  in  1899.  While  pursuing  his  engineering  studies,  he  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Instituto  Nacional. 

In  1901  he  won  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  school,  and  shortly  thereafter  became  a  professor  in  the  school 
of  engineering.  A  fellowship  from  the  University  of  Chile  enabled  him 
to  spend  the  years  1902  04  in  Paris  as  a  student  in  the  Ecole  Nationale 
des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  On  his  return  to  Chile  he  resumed  his  teaching 
at  the  university,  where  he  remained  until  1918.  During  that  period 
he  was  for  8  years  dean  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  and  also 
served  as  director  of  the  schools  of  architecture  and  engineering. 

For  many’  years  Senor  Trucco  was  an  engineer  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  of  the  National  State  Railways,  and  eventually 
became  Director  General  of  the  latter,  holding  this  office  from  1918 
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until  his  retiivnnuit  from  puhlir  sorvico.  In  1922  he  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  technical  mission.  Senor  Trucco  was  also  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Institute  of  Engineers,  and  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Anales,  the  official  publication  of  the  Institute. 

As  a  member  of  the  Radical  Party  he  was  elected  Senator  of  the 
Republic  in  1920,  and  later  vice  president  and  then  president  of  the 
party.  During  the  administration  of  Acting  President  Juan  Esteban 
Montero,  Senor  Trucco  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  on  Senor  Montero’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he  became 
Acting  President,  on  August  22,  1931,  until  the  latter’s  inaugura¬ 
tion  on  December  4  of  the  same  year. 

Senor  Trucco  represented  Chile  in  the  First  South  American  Rail¬ 
way  Congress,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  and  presided  over 
the  third  congress  when  it  met  in  Santiago  in  1929. 


THE  TREASURE  OF  MONTE  ALBAN 

EXHIBITION  IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

DURI\(i  the  week  of  October  30,  1933,  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  thronged  witlj  visitors;  besides  the  normal  number  passing 
its  beautiful  portals  came  added  thousands  especially  to  see  the  fa¬ 
mous  treasure  of  Monte  Alban.  Who  made  these  delicately  wrought 
objects  of  gold?  Who  polished  the  rock  crystal  bowl  and  jade  beads? 
Who  carved  in  e.xquisite  design  these  jaguar  bones?  Surely  a  people 
of  high  culture  and  artistic  sensibility,  must  be  the  answer  of  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  treasure.  Here,  under  the  flags  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  were  arranged  the  cases  containing  the 
many  objects  of  art  whose  discovery  almost  two  years  ago  near 
Oaxaca  in  Me.xico  caught  the  popular  imagination. 

The  exhibition  was  brought  to  Washington  at  the  combined  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  George 
Washington  University,  and  at  the  private  showing  of  the  treasure  a 
brief  explanation  of  its  significance  was  given  to  the  distinguished 
guests.  Sehor  Luis  Padilla,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Mexico,  presided; 
seated  with  him  on  the  platform  were  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution;  Ur.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  of 
(Jeoi^e  Washington  University;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Daniel  F.  R.  de  la  Borbolla,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Museum  of  Me.xico,  in  charge  of  the 
treasure;  and  Sehores  Leduc,  Gonzalez,  and  Torres,  of  the  staff  ac¬ 
companying  the  treasure.  Dr.  de  la  Borbolla,  in  addressing  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  overflowed  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  said: 

Students  of  American  archaeology  agree  that  the  scientific  material  gathered 
up  to  the  present  time  gives  evidence  that  man  did  not  originate  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  but  that  the  cultures  that  we  today  study  are  indigenous.  Mexico  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  at  least  four  well-defined  aboriginal  cultures,  the  development 
of  which  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  life  of  the  people  from  the  nomadic  state  to 
the  agricultural.  These  four  cultures  of  Mexico  seem  to  be  closely  interrelated, 
to  have  certain  cultural  factors  in  common.  Two  of  them  are  very  well  known 
to  you:  The  Maya  culture  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico  and  the  culture  of  the 
high  plateaus  of  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  called  Toltec  or  Aztec. 

Rut  there  are  two  other  cultures  very  little  known  until  now.  One  is  the 
Za|)otec,  the  other  the  Mixtec.  Remains  of  the  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  cultures 
are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  in  what  today  is  known  as  the  State 
of  Oaxaca.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  this  culture  was  realized  five  years 
ago  when  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso,  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  wrote  a  book  on 
’  Za|K)tec  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the  Mexican  Government,  and  other 
scientific  institutions  have  been  very  much  interested  and  have  done  a  great  deal 
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CourtMy  of  Dr.  Daniel  F.  R.  de  la  Borbolla. 

THE  NORTH  PLATFORM  IN  THE  PPPER  Pl.AZA  OF  MONTE  ALRAN. 

The  great  .stairway,  approximately  KtOfeet  in  width,  is  shown  in  tour.se  of  restoration.  At  a  level  somewhat 
fielow  the  main  jilaza  is  Toml>  5x«.  7.  wherein  were  found  the  treasures  that  have  since  attracteil  world¬ 
wide  attention. 


of  work  in  the  Maja  region.  The  cultures  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Mexico  have  I 

been  partially  studied,  but  up  to  1930  very  little  was  known  of  the  Zapotec  and  [ 

the  Mixtcc.  The  geographical  location  of  these  two  cultures  and  the  scientific  t 

material  which  was  available  up  to  1930  gave  evidence  that  the  Mixtec  and  ' 

Zapotec  cultures  were  probably  the  link  between  the  great  Maya  culture  and  that 
of  the  high  Mexican  plateaus. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  Monte  Alban  was  primarily  to  find  hieroglyphic 
material  of  the  Zapotec  people;  to  find  the  relations  and  similarities  between  the 
Mixtcc  and  Zapotec  cultures;  to  find  the  relations  and  similarities  between  the 
cultures  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  low  regions. 

Monte  Albdn  is  located  approximately  200  miles  southwest  of  Mexico  City. 

The  archaeological  site  is  on  top  of  a  hill  five  miles  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Oaxaca.  The  work  on  this  site  is  directed  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso  and  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Museum,  and  was  begun  in  1931.  The  purpose  of  the 
exploration  in  the  first  season  of  work  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  cemetery, 
already  known  to  scientists,  aiifl  to  reconstruct  two  of  the  most  important  build-  ^ 

ings  on  Monte  Albdn.  The  work  began  with  the  exploration  and  restoration  of  ' 

the  main  platform  in  the  northern  section  of  the  upper  part.  At  the  same  time 
a  very  careful  survey  of  the  cemetery  was  undertaken,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1932  we  were  able  to  explore  the  first  tomb. 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  you  that  Monte  .Mbiin,  being  a  decidedly  Zapotec  ' 

site,  should  contain  among  the  many  tombs  that  have  been  explored,  one  con¬ 
taining  objects  belonging  to  the  Mixtec  culture,  as  was  the  case  with  Tomb  No. 

7,  in  which  all  these  relics  that  we  have  here  today  were  found.  Monte  Albdn 
seems  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Zapotec  and  the  Mixtec  cultures  in  the  ' 

State  of  Oaxaca.  We  know  that  Monte  Albdn  was  built  by  the  Zapotec  people,  but 
we  also  know  that  Monte  Albdn  was  invaded  several  times  by  the  Mixtecs.  Even 
today  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  and  feeling  between  these  two  groups.  ; 

,5 


A  GOLD  MASK. 

This  small  mask,  slightly 
more  than  3  inches  in 
height,  represents  the  god 
Xipetotec,  the  deity  of 
vegetation  and  of  the 
Jewelers. 


A  GOLD  BREAST. 

PLATE. 

This  pectoral,  notable  for  its 
tine  workmanship  as  well 
as  for  its  scientiflc  value, 
represents  a  Knight  of  the 
Tiger. 


^Pr.  T>nnirl  F.  H  ■  <1^  In  R<>rlM>lln 
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Tomb  No.  7,  where  all  this  collection  was  found,  is  a  Zapotec  tomb.  It  was  built 
by  the  Zapotecs,  and  used  by  them  for  a  burial.  Later  on  the  Mixteos  invaded 
Monte  Albdn,  took  out  the  Zajxttec  burial,  and  placed  in  it  their  own.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  these  beautiful  Mixtec  remains  in  a  Zai)otec  archaeo¬ 
logical  site.  Tomb  No.  7  is  located  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  of  Monte 
.\Iban.  The  tomb  is  jjerfectly  built  with  first  a  roofless  vestibule,  then  a  chamber 
entered  from  a  narrow  pa.s.sage,  and  finally  a  larger  second  chamber.  The 
walls  of  the  tomb  were  originally  coverinl  with  Zapotec  hieroglyphic  writing, 
fragments  of  which  still  remain.  These,  together  with  three  Zapotec  funerary 
urns  and  a  few  crudely  made  vessels,  were  the  only  evidence  of  the  Zaimtec 
burial  in  the  tomb. 


A  ROCK  CRYSTAL 
GOBLET. 

One  of  the  extraordinary 
objects  of  the  tx)llection  is 
a  crystal  itoblet.  about  5M 
inches  high  and  3\i  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  because  of 
the  hardness  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  iirimitive 
methods  used  in  cutting 
and  (polishing,  the  sha|>ing 
of  this  goblet  may  well 
rei)resent  the  life  work  of 
one  or  two  men. 


C'ourt«ay*of  Dr.  H  -  de  U  Borbolla. 


The  explorati<(ns  on  Monte  Alban  were  iitidertaken  under  the  auspict's  of  tlie 
Ibireau  of  Motiuments  of  the  l)e|)artmptit  of  pAhication,  with  the  collatatration 
of  the  government  t>f  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  the  Pan  American  In.stitute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History,  the  National  University,  and  various  public-spirited  citizens, 
among  whom  was,  it  gives  me  great  plea.stire  to  say  here,  the  late  Dwight  W. 
Mcirrow. 

I  shall  tiow  show  yoit  some  slides  of  the  totiib  atid  sonii;  of  the  pieces  that  were 
found  ill  the  Mixtec  burial. 

In  tlio  (luys  tlint  followtul,  Dr.  (!<>  la  horbolla  and  ()tii<‘r  in(‘inb(‘rs  of 
the  stair  acroinpanyinfr  the  o.xhihit  wore  present  to  answer  tlie  many 
(piestions  of  the  ten  thousand  visitors  who  |>assed  throiij'h  theCJallery 
of  Flags. 


f  THE  TREASURE  OF  MONTE  ALBAN  903 

It  was  in  January  1932  that  the  discovery  of  these  rare  objects  was 
made  at  Monte  Albfin.  The  attention  of  the  world  was  immediately 
focused  on  that  enigmatic  hilltop,  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  the 
nch  contents  of  Tomb  No.  7  were  displayed  in  the  National  Museum 
I  in  Mexico  City,  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  from  foreign 

■  countries  made  pilgrimages  to  view  them. 

The  Mexican  Government,  with  praiseworthy  generosity,  gave  this 
year  to  thousands  to  whom  otherwise  the  privilege  would  have  been 
denied,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  valuable  testimony  to  the  high 
development  of  pre-Colombian  civilization,  by  sending  the  treasure 
to  the  Century  of  Progress  at  Chicago.  And  that  still  others  might 
also  see  it,  the  collection  has  been  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  After  nearly  three  months  in  Chicago,  it  was  shown  for 
four  days  in  St.  I^ouis  and  for  three  weeks  in  New  York  before  coming 
to  Washington.  In  spite  of  urgent  invitations  from  San  Francisco, 
Dallas,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York 
(for  a  return  visit),  the  treasure  left  Washington  for  Mexico  to  be 
exhibited  for  a  week  at  San  Antonio  before  leaving  the  United  States. 


Courtwy  of  Dr.  Daniol  F.  R.  da  la  BorholU. 

C.\RVKn  J.VOUAR  HONES. 


It  is  h«li«ve<l  thill  Ihi^  vlalHtnilt-ly  (iirvnl  jnKUur  Ixinrs  were  iiseil  hy  (iriesls  in  iiuto-saerilit  ial  riles.  The 
oriKinal  inlays  of  turiiuiiise  whirli  fnrnieil  the  harkKrounil  are.  however,  no  lonKer  in  idace.  The  up|ier 
of  these  three  hones  has,  in  addition  to  the  eiiKle  heiuis  at  each  end,  the  followinx  symbols  carveii  on  it. 
readiiiK  from  rixht  to  left:  1,  CriHSMlile;  2,  wind;  3,  house;  4,  lizard;  ser|ient;  0,  death;  7,  deer;  K, 
rabbit;  U  water;  10,  do|i;  II,  monkey;  I'J,  gross;  and  13,  cane. 


Photoffr&pb  by  Hftrrk  A  Ewinc. 

FRANKLIN  ADAMS. 

Mr.  .\dams,  Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  retires  January  1,  1934,  after  25  years  of  service. 


/ 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
OF  PAN  AMERICAN  SERVICE 


By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Franklin  Adams  from  his  position  as 
Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  this  institution  loses 
on  January  1,  1934,  one  of  the  most  valued  memhers  of  its  staff, 
who  through  his  wide-ranging  interests,  eidture,  resourcefulness, 
geniality,  and  wit  has  rendered  a  unique  and  devoted  service  to 
Pan  Americanism. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  native  of  California,  first  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  1908  and  shortly  afterward  became  chief 
clerk  and  editor  of  the  monthly  Bulletin.  Under  his  direction  this 
review,  instead  of  devoting  its  pages  entirely  to  trade  and  official 
reports,  enlarged  its  scope  and  became  more  popular  in  tone.  Illus¬ 
trations  were  freely  used  to  increase  the  interest.  The  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions  of  the  Bulletin  replaced  the  single 
edition  containing  sections  in  the  several  languages.  An  intensive 
advertising  campaign  was  carried  on  in  all  the  American  Republics 
with  Mr.  Adams’  usual  enthusiasm,  resulting  in  many  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

On  December  1,  1919,  Mr.  Adams  left  the  editor’s  desk  for  the 
position  of  counselor,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  practically  created. 
He  had  just  returned  from  an  e.xtended  trip  to  South  America. 
Untiring  have  been  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  many  friendships 
made  during  this  and  other  long  journeys,  friendships  gained  through 
a  keen  understanding  and  sincere  appreciation  of  Latin  Americans, 
their  history,  archeology,  art,  and  progress.  In  his  new  capacity  his 
efforts  in  spreading  this  understanding  and  appreciation  were  again 
crowned  with  success.  Through  his  instrumentality  over  1,487  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  different  phases  of  Latin-American  culture,  ably  assisted  in  their 
work  by  colored  slides,  music,  and  other  educational  material  lent  by 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Perhaps  the  work  nearest  Mr.  Adams’  heart,  however,  has  been 
making  Latin-American  music  better  known  in  this  country;  he  has 
been  a  real  pioneer  in  this  field.  The  sixty-eight  concerts  of  Pan 
American  music,  given  at  intervals  at  the  Union,  are  the  outcome  of 
his  interest  in  the  music  of  these  countries.  The  growth  of  these 
concerts,  over  a  jieriod  of  nearly  ten  years,  is  truly  remarkable. 
From  an  informal  gathering  of  a  few  persons  in  the  patio  of  the  Pan 
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American  I'nion  to  listen  to  the  broadcastinfi  of  Latin-Ainerican 
selections  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Bands,  which  with  the  Marine 
Band  have  since  formed  a  I’nited  Service  Orchestra  of  1 10  pieces, 
the  concerts  have  become  a  popular  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
capital,  crowding  to  capacity  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Americas  in 
the  winter,  or  filling  the  esplanade  and  Aztec  Garden  when  they  are 
held  out-of-doors  in  the  spring  or  summer.  These  concerts  not  only 
are  enjoyed  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  United  States  hut 
are  broadcast  by  short  wave  to  Latin  America.  Mr.  Adams  has  been 
able  to  acquire  some  interesting  compositions  based  on  indigenous 
music  from  these  rejiublics,  and  other  modem  pieces  which  had  never 
been  performed  in  this  country.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  many  out¬ 
standing  musicians  of  Latin  America  have  taken  part  in  the  concerts. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  Pan  Americanism,  Mr. 
Adams  received  from  the  Government  of  Cuba  the  Order  of  Cespedes, 
and  more  recently  the  Chilean  Government  conferred  on  him  the 
Orden  al  Merito. 

At  its  meeting  on  November  1,  1933,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  approved  the  following  resolution  expressing 
appreciation  of  his  years  of  faithful  and  fruitful  service: 

Whereas  the  Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Franklin  .\dams,  will 
n‘tire  from  active  service  on  January  1,  and 

Whereas  duriiiK  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been  eonneeted  with  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  Mr.  .\<lams  has  contributed  much  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
pur|)oses  for  which  the  orKani/.ation  was  established, 

The  (loverniiiK  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Resolres  t<»  express  t«j  Mr.  .\dams  the  d*H‘i»  appn^ciat ion  of  the  Hoanl  on  the 
occasion  of  his  it'tinMiient  from  the  Union. 

In  transmitting  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowc, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  wrote: 

I  take  pleasure  in  setidiiiK  you  hen-with  a  »M>py  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
(loverninK  H<»ard  at  the  s«>ssion  held  yesterday  afternoon. 

.\t  the  same  time  |>ermit  me  to  <‘\pn‘ss  a  |M‘rsonal  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
admirable  services  that  you  have  nmclen-d  duriiiK  the  many  years  that  you  have 
l>een  connected  with  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion.  Von  have  made  lastiiiK  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  work  of  the  Union  ancl  to  the  Pan  .\m(‘rican  caus<'  in  general,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  will  lx*  reali/.ixl  for  many  years  to  come. 

NotwitlistamlinK  your  aitproachiiiK  retirement  from  active  servict;  I  know  that 
you  will  continue  y<»ur  inten-st  in  the  Pan  .\merican  ni«)vement  and  in  tin*  work 
of  thu  Union,  and  I  sincenJy  ho|M‘  that  fpiin  time*  to  time  I  may  receive  the  iH'iiefit 
of  your  advice  and  siiKKcstions. 

I  am  certain  that  I  voic(!  the.  si-ntiment  of  each  and  evcT.v  memiH-r  of  the 
tjoviTiiiiiK  Hoard  as  well  as  of  the  entin*  staff  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  when 
I  expn;ss  the  ho|>e  that  the  years  to  come  may  have  much  happiness  in  store  for 


y«»u. 


THE  NEW  PERUVIAN  PAINTING 

By  Carlos  Kaygada 

THK  traditional  cultivation  of  the  decorative  arts  was  a  distin- 
‘ruishing  feature  of  the  Incan  and  pre-Incan  civilizations.  These 
arts  were  developed  to  such  a  defjree  that  their  abundant  products, 
especially  ceramics  and  textiles,  successfully  bear  comparison  with 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; consider,  among  the  wealth 
of  examples  extant,  the  remarkable  textiles  discovered  in  the  most 
recent  excavations  of  the  necropolis  at  Parakas.  And  ancient  Incan 
art  has  aesthetic  reverberations  in  present-day  Peruvian  painting. 

It  is  a  far  cry  across  the  centuries.  The  careful  observer  will  note  a 
disproportionate  difference  between  the  almost  legendary  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Incas  and  the  mediocre  works  of  the  viceregal  period. 
The  explanation  is  simple:  The  conquest  marked  the  end  of  a  great 
art,  which  had  reached  its  maximum  development  and  begun  to  decay; 
the  social  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  Spanish  invasion  created 
new  forms  of  expression  which,  peculiar  to  the  early  years  of  the 
mingling  of  races,  could  he  fi.xed  only  after  the  gropings  natural  to 
any  nascent  art. 

C’olonial  painting  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  surroundings. 
.Mthough  those  who  practiced  it  attempted  to  express  contemporary 
beauty  on  their  canvases  and  to  record  the  rich  and  colorful  apparel 
and  other  |)ictures(|ue  aspects  of  the  formation  and  evolution  of 
society  during  the  time  in  which  a  new  nation  was  beginning  to  take 
shape,  colonial  painting  was  never  Peruvian  in  a  genuine  and 
indigenous  sense.  It  was,  rather,  an  artificial  foreign  overlay;  in 
other  words,  it  was  merely  European  painting  aware  of  new  and 
attractive  exotic  models  with  which  to  satisfy  its  insatiable  voracity, 
painting  transported  across  the  Atlantic  to  teach  its  technical  marvels 
to  the  Indians  subdued  by  the  conquest.  New  horizons  were  opened 
to  local  craftsmen,  to  whom  the  palette  and  brush  were,  no  doubt, 
instruments  as  surprising  as  the  fii-st  Euro|)ean  violin  was  to  the 
native  |)layers  of  the  traditional  i/ueiia,  or  Indian  flute.  The  eon- 
(piistadoi’s  thus  disclosed  to  the  astonished  eyes  and  eai^s  of  our  native 
artists  a  new  world  of  pictorial  ami  musical  beauty,  one  capable  of 
extensive  production.  And  this  ha|)|)ened  to  those  who  were,  as  far 
as  the  S|)aniards  were  concernetl,  the  “New  World.” 

In  this  manner  we,  the  eompiered,  were  in  turn  the  conqueroi-s;  in 
exchange  for  the  g«»ld  of  the  Indies  we  became  the  mastei-s  of  a  goo»l 
share  of  the  more  valuable  ami  im|)erishal>le  wealth  of  occidental 
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(Milturo.  Tlius  tlu‘  Poruvilin  Indians  added  Knropoan  teclini(iup  to 
their  creative  ability  and  orifrinated  new  forms  of  aesthetic  expression. 
Thus  a  liybrid  school  of  paintin};  was  created,  and  musical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  hybrids  were  developed.  As  Uriel  Garcia  remarks  in  his 
e.xcellent  book  Kl  nuevo  Indio:  “The  spiritual  violin  of  Stradivarius, 
the  mystic  harp  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  were  transmuted  into  villafie 
minstrels  who,  hidden  in  mesitzo  centers,  became  the  media  of 
vernacular  creation.”  In  like  manner,  palettes  and  brushes,  products 
of  European  civilization,  came  also  to  supply  the  Indian’s  need  for 
expression.  And  such  was  the  power  of  these  implements  that,  after 
takinjr  out  their  South  American  citizenship  papers,  they  created  the 
Peruvian  art  that  flowered  in  colonial  times  and  disappeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  displaced  by  the 
occidentalism  of  the  brilliant  Peruvian  artists  Laso,  Merino,  Montero, 
Bacaflor,  Hernandez,  and  others,  but  it  reappeared  victorious  and 
with  well-defined  characteristics  at  the  beginninjr  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  its  new  expression  it  is  known  as  the 
Neo-Peruvian  School,  the  authentic  reincarnation  of  the  indigenous 
art  of  our  forefathers.  As  its  head  is  Jose  Sabogal,  vigorous  and 
calm;  the  school  also  includes  other  present  day  Peruvian  painters, 
whom  we  shall  call,  because  of  their  aesthetic  tastes  and  spiritual 
unrest,  the  Peruvian  artists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  before  we  discuss  them,  let  us  study  their  predecessors,  the 
artists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thus  obtain  a  better  estimate 
of  tbe  values  represented  by  tbe  present  school.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  clearly  undei’stood  that  there  is  a  vast  differefiee  between 
“Peruvian  painting,”  that  is,  Neo-Peruvian,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  study,  and  the  painting  of  the  universal  school  done  by  Peru¬ 
vian  artists.  Yet  it  should  be  recognized  that  Neo-Peruvian  painting, 
as  is  generally  true  of  all  nationalist  painting,  is  daily  gaining  universal 
characteristics,  simply  because  the  sentiments  which  it  tries  to  em¬ 
phasize  are  essential  and  fundamental,  a  vital  part  of  any  nation 
and  any  race.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  earth  heard  in 
different  lands,  the  problem,  common  to  all  nations,  of  the  assertion 
of  racial  personality. 

In  the  field  of  painting  that  knows  no  boundaries,  Peru  has  had 
and  still  has  artists  of  great  merit  and  renown.  They  were  the  heirs 
of  the  creative  powers  of  the  Incas  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  qualities  uf  Spanish  painting  on  the  other.  Such  a  fusion  of 
ancestral  tendencies  could  not  help  finding  expression  and  acquir¬ 
ing  vigorous  intensity  in  some  few  privileged  temperaments. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  land 
itself,  in  spite  of  the  natural  devidion  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
surroundings,  his  racial  antecedents,  and  the  history  of  his  own  people, 
the  urge  of  aesthetic  emotion  should  have  tended  to  exjm'ss  itself 
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TllK  XATIOXAl,  SCHOOL  OF  KIXF.  AKTS.  LIMA. 

This  S('h(Mil,  established  in  1919.  has  influenml  the  trend  of  Peruvian  art  and  contributes  much  to  the  a<l- 
vancenient  of  nationalist  painting.  The  building  dates  from  colonial  limes. 


in  artistic  creativeness  ilealinf;  not  with  Peruvian  subjects,  but  rather 
witli  foreifin  motifs.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  our  jrreat  nineteenth 
century  painters,  wlio  sliowed  marked  preference  for  subjects  uni¬ 
versal  in  character,  considering  local  or  national  themes  fit  only 
for  pastimes. 

Ifrnacio  Merino,  who  was  born  in  Piura  in  1817  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1S7(),  was  one  of  the  most  notable  artists  of  his  time,  lie  was  the 
jiupil  of  such  eminent  paintei-s  as  Delaroche  and  Monvoisin;  studying 
in  a  period  in  which  romanticism  w'as  seeking  its  inspiration  in  his¬ 
torical  paintings,  he  identified  himself  with  that  school.  The  fact 
that  his  imagination  delighted  in  evoking  scenes  of  European  chivalry 
kept  him  from  being  attracted  by  the  past  of  his  own  country.  He 
had  no  special  interest  in  either  the  Inca  Empire  or  colonial  times, 
yet  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  his  surroundings.  He  spent  much  time  in  making  number¬ 
less  notes,  oil  sketches,  and  even  finished  pictures — never  of  great 
importance  in  his  own  estimation — of  the  coquettish  charm  of  the 
fapadan,  or  veiled  ladies,  the  barocpie  streets  of  Lima,  and  other 
local  sights. 

More  Peruvian  in  his  tastes  was  Francisco  Laso  (1823-1869),  a 
writer  and  painter;  a  native  of  Lima,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Merino  and 
later,  in  Europe,  of  Glayre.  His  masterpiece,  which  shows  un¬ 
questionable  genius,  was  his  moving  conception  of  Santa  Rosa  de 
Lima  which,  with  other  paintings  by  him  and  by  other  Peruvian 
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artists,  lianas  in  the  Piiiacotoca  Merino.  The  Indians  wlioin  Laso 
painted  are  greatly  idealized  and  stylized  by  the  natural  elegance  of 
his  brush;  but  they  prove  that  themes  peculiar  to  his  native  land 
did  interest  this  intelligent,  refined,  and  spiritual  artist. 

Luis  Montero,  also  a  native  of  Piura  (1820  1868),  was  another  pupil 
of  Merino;  like  Laso  and  his  master,  he  was  cajitivated  by  European 
aesthetics.  His  masterpiece,  however,  took  its  subject  from  Peru¬ 
vian  history;  it  represents  the  funeral  of  Atahualpa.  This  huge 
painting  has,  through  its  powerful  evocation  of  a  dramatic  moment 
of  the  concpiest,  impressed  several  generations  of  Peruvians  who 

have  seen  it  in  one  of  the  inadeipiate 
rooms  of  the  National  Museum. 
The  moving  death  scene  of  the  last 
of  the  Incas  is  depicted  on  a  canvas 
crowded  with  historical  detail  whose 
realism  is  not  entirely  e.xempt  from 
the  theatrical. 

Beside  these  men  whose  names 
are  now  part  of  the  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Peruvian  painting 
we  should  place  three  great  repre¬ 
sentative  figures  whose  work  is 
linked  both  with  that  period  and 
with  the  present.  These  include 
the  illustrious  Carlos  Bacaflor,  at 
present  ranked  among  the  greatest 
of  portrait  painters,  although  his 
work,  which  enjoys  a  reputation  in 
the  artistic  centers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  Peru;  Daniel  Hemtindez, 
winner  of  various  medals  and  de¬ 
clared  hurx  concoxirs  in  I’aris,  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  identified  with  the  artistic  life  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  a  genre  painter,  landscape  artist,  portrait  painter,  and  excel¬ 
lent  teacher,  who  founded  and  directed  until  his  death  (October  1932) 
the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Lima;  and  finally,  the  landscape 
painter  Enrique  Domingo  Barreda,  an  admirable  artist  and  one 
of  the  distinguished  figures  of  contemporary  art,  whose  reputation 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  jmrchase  of  some  of  his  works  by  the 
government  of  France  for  the  Lu.xembourg  Museum  in  Paris. 

In  this  rapid  survey  only  the  principal  Peruvian  artists  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  school  of  painting  have  been  considered.  But  there  were  others, 
and  we  have  the  able  expression  of  the  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
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<rroup  of  praiseworthy  artists,  some  notable  for  the  excellence  of  the 
technique  which  they  mastered,  others  for  spiritual  qualities,  still 
others  for  their  influence  on  the  pteneral  culture  of  their  period; 
Alberto  Lynch,  a  painter  of  artistocratic  women;  Federico  del  Campo, 
who  loved  Venetian  canals;  Abelardo  Alvarez  Calderdn,  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  of  fanciful  subjects;  Luis  Astete  y  Concha,  another 
portrait  painter;  Teofilo  Castillo,  painter  of  colonial  scenes  and 
landscapes;  and  Juan  Lepiani,  who  depicted  passages  in  our  national 
history.  Of  all  these,  the  only  one  still  living  is  Alberto  Lynch,  at 
present  in  Europe ;  he  has  received  many  of  those  honors  indicative  of 
the  degree  of  official  esteem  which,  an  artist  has  attained  in  the  great 
cultural  centers,  but  his  name  and  work  are  almost  unknown  in  Peru. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  del  Campo,  the  painter 
of  Venetian  scenes.  Alvarez  Calderon,  Astete,  and  Castillo  were 
much  more  deeply  rooted  in  their  native  land,  especially  Castillo, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  evince  any  interest  in  Indians  as  individuals, 
in  the  Peruvian  landscape,  and  in  those  scenes  of  colonial  life  of  which 
he  was  so  fond.  Castillo  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage¬ 
ous  and  learned  criticism,  in  which  he  stressed  many  points  dealing 
with  artistic  nationalism,  approving  or  discussing  conditions  and 
reputations  wdth  passionate  vehemence,  a  fact  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  generous  and  encouraging.  Yet  Lepiani,  who  died 
only  recently  in  Italy,  and  who  had  neither  the  artistic  perception  of 
.Alvarez  Calderdn  nor  the  pictorial  sense  of  Astete,  and  w’ho  never 
displayed  the  intellectual  dissatisfaction  of  Castillo,  immortalized  his 
name  by  enshrining  it  in  the  soul  of  the  nation  with  his  many  his¬ 
torical  paintings,  especially  his  impressive  scenes  from  the  War  of  the 
Pacific,  exact  in  every  detail  and  not  without  the  moving  quality  of 
the  genre. 

E.xcept,  then,  in  the  isolated  cases  of  Castillo  and  I^epiani  wdio, 
after  all,  did  not  make  important  contributions  to  Peruvian  art — the 
former  because  he  did  not  persist  long  enough  to  achieve  unity  of 
expression,  and  the  latter  because  he  did  no  more  than  depict  his¬ 
torical  anecdotes  conventionally  draw  n  and  of  little  aesthetic  merit — 
none  of  this  group  of  painters  had  any  connection  with  the  national¬ 
ist  movement.  Peruvian  art,  as  such,  owes  nothing  to  them — a  fact 
which  does  not  prevent,  of  course,  appreciation  of  what  they  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  fields. 

PICTORIAL  nationalism:  neo-peruvian  painting 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  Peruvianism  in  painting  began,  as  we  have 
said,  with  the  early  sketches  of  Merino,  and  continued  with  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Laso,  it  was  really  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  systematic  eagerness  to  create  and  sustain  a  vernacular 
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art  bepm  to  take  form,  especially  in  music  and  in  painting.  It  was  a 
twiiifre  of  the  nationalist  conscience,  an  awakenin<;  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  our  own  country,  takinj;  as  the  main  point  of 
departure  the  IVruvian  sierra;  it  emanated  jirincipally  from  Cuzco, 
Arequipa,  and  Cajamarca,  which  have  driven  us  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing;  values  of  neo-Peruvian  painting. 

This  nationalist  current  now  has  a  definite  orientation  and  is  pro¬ 
ductive;  hut  in  its  first  years  it  had  the  instability  usual  in  all  be{;in- 
nin{;s.  And  in  both  branches,  it  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  {;roping,  empiricism,  and  improvisation.  While  some  musicians 
innocently  believed  (and  even  today  many  still  continue  to  think  so) 
that  musical  nationalism  consists  in  collecting;  folklore  motifs,  such 
as  arc  found  in  popular  festivals,  in  order  to  combine  them  later  in 
an  insipid  pseudo  harmony  with  a  completely  senseless  accompani¬ 
ment,  certain  “Incan”  painters,  as  innocent  as  their  musical  brethren, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  most  obvious  mimicry  of  archaeolof;ical 
themes.  They  religiously  copied  ornamental  motifs  from  the 
ceramics  made  by  their  forebears  of  Tahuantinsuyo  and  applied  these 
copies—  not  without  adulterutinj;  them  with  unconscious  aesthetic 
irresponsibility — to  their  paintings.  The  result  hail  no  more  artistic 
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value  than  did  the  music  of  their  confreres.  While  the  painters,  full 
of  vanity,  exhibited  “a  real  Nazca  decoration”,  the  musicians  were 
playing;,  with  ill-concealed  pride,  “a  pure  Aimara  motif” — the  real¬ 
ity  and  the  purity  deserviiijr,  of  coin-se,  only  the  honor  of  doubt — 
both  painting  and  music  being  destined  at  best  to  be  cataloged  in 
archaeological  archives  like  documents  or  huacon  (ceramics  taken  from 
ancient  Indian  sepulchres). 

There  were  a  few  who  had  true  vision,  a  real  appreciation  of  what 
nationalism  in  music  and  in  painting  really  meant.  Who  was  the 
first  to  e.\|)ress  it,  chronologically  speaking,  cannot  be  said  with  any 
certainty,  but  it  is  possible  to  point  out  the  foremost  in  resolution 
and  accomplishment,  the  artist  whose  valiant  and  decisive  sugges¬ 
tions  were  full  of  that  vital  loyalty  which  is  so  becoming  in  the 
artist  of  today.  That  was  Jose  Sabogal,  born  in  1888  in  the  Province 
of  Cajabamba,  Department  of  Cajamarca,  in  the  northern  mountains 
of  Peru. 

Neither  the  fascinating  warmth  and  charm  of  Spanish  color,  nor 
the  powerful  magnet  of  the  cidtural  traditions  of  Rome,  could  alter 
Sabogal’s  preference  for  Peruvian  subjects.  He  traveled  through 
Europe  with  impunity,  and  from  Europe  he  took  what  he  wanted, 
not  what  Europe  imposes  on  the  weak.  With  the  same  ease  he 
managed  to  emerge  unscathed  from  the  cosmopolitan  mercantilism  of 
Buenos  Aires,  as  he  had  also  escaped  from  the  allure  of  African  land¬ 
scapes.  He  went  to  Mexico  and  there  became  a  friend  of  Diego  Rivera 
and  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  the  leading  |)roponents  of  the  revolutionary’ 
movement  of  1922.  Sabogal  joined  the  belligerent  element  of  the 
art  that  was  emerging  trium|)hant,  and  experienced  the  upheavals  of  a 
nation  which  had  learned  how  to  I'id  itself  resolutely  of  all  borrowings 
in  order  to  display  what  was  its  own  with  the  indomitable  fierceness  of 
native  pride.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  in  Mexico  that 
Sabogal  caught  his  clearest  vision  of  Peru.  So  he  returned  home,  to 
his  native  land.  There  he  found  waiting  for  him  sacerdotal  rardyocs 
(Indian  mayors),  timid  spinners,  dignified  amautaft  (spiritual  leaders 
or  teachers)  and  odious  gamomles  (Indian  cacicpies  or  bosses),  the 
patient  and  elegant  llamas,  with  great  wide-open  eyes,  the  sinuous 
and  silent  panther,  the  hardy,  erect  cactus- -in  brief,  the  sum  total  of 
elements  and  motifs  of  his  own  country,  which  were  shaking  them¬ 
selves  free  from  the  immutability  in  which  the  thousand-year-old 
stylization  of  the  ancient  ceramists  had  imprisoned  them,  to  surrender 
to  the  vigorous  fecundity  of  this  re-creator  of  the  beauties  of  the  race. 

Thus  Sabogal  rediscovered  the  Indian. 

If  before  him  other  Peruvian  painters  and  a  few  foreigners  had 
become  interested  in  the  Indian  as  an  exotic  and  decorative  phenome¬ 
non,  no  one- -not  even  Laso,  with  all  his  ability — had  been  able  really 
to  see  him,  much  less  to  penetrate  his  mind  and  comprehend  him  with 
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SO  sure  an  understandinfi;  no  one,  in  our  personal  opinion,  liad  made 
the  psychological  exploration  which  Sabogal  accomplished  so  ably. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  possible  to  speak  of  a  new  school  of  Peruvian 
painting,  because  Sabogal  discovered,  in  all  its  amplitude,  a  pictorial 
world  whose  shores  had  hardly  been  glimpsed,  indicated  the  best 
route  for  the  conquest  of  that  practically  unexplored  world,  and 
ended  by  determining  a  new  technique,  a  distinct  manner  of  seeing 
the  Indian  motif  and  transferring  it  to  canvas  or  woodblock — in  oil 
painting  or  xylograph. 


TWll.lUllT  IX  N'A.MO 
KA.CAJAMARCA”, 

HY  (’AMII.O  HI-AS. 


Of  what  did  these  innovations  consist?  Simply  of  two  interrelated 
contributions:  the  presentation  of  a  hitherto  undeveloped  concept  and 
the  ap|)lication  of  a  technique  ad  hoc.  The  native  rudeness  of  the 
Indian  could  not  be  expressed  with  the  e.xquisite  hrush  of  a  Watteau 
or  with  the  devotion  to  detail  of  an  Italian  miniaturist;  a  new  method 
was  necessary,  one  uniting  vigor  and  simplicity  without  altering  the 
genuine  rhythm  of  such  motifs  or  attenuating  their  strong  chromatic 
values.  Sabogal  hmnd  a  techniiiuo  without  difficulty,  but  even 
before  that  he  had  also  gained,  as  the  basis  for  his  nationalist  standard, 
a  special  vision  of  the  Indian,  of  his  countryside,  customs,  and  the 
other  elements  making  up  the  sum  total  of  his  life,  of  all  that  which, 
in  short,  constitutes  the  aggregate  of  beings,  objects,  and  aspects 
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wliich  unite  to  form  the  physiojrnomy  of  a  people.  Sahojial,  aceord- 
injr  to  his  own  statement,  was  the  first  to  he  dazzled  by  the  e.xuberanee 
of  themes  that  his  eountry  offered. 

And  he  felt  the  importanee  of  the  moment. 

Onee  he  had  set  to  work,  he  ineluded  in  his  field  of  vision  the  vast 
|)anorama  of  the  entire  eountry,  and  succeeded  soon  in  describin"  it 
and  reflecting;  it  so  admirably  that  the  best  te.xtbook  on  geo{;raphy 
could  not  have  done  it  better,  “lint,  fii^st  of  all,  tbc  Peruvianism  of 
Sabopd’s  art  is  not  due  to  the  immensity  of  its  scope.  His  Peruvian¬ 
ism  is  not  merely  enumerative  and  superficial,  it  is  essential  and 
penetratin};.  It  e.xists  not  only  in  subject  but  also  in  intrinsic  value. 
.\nd  the  fact  is  that,  of  all  the  attemj)ts  made  ‘in  trying;  to  express 
ourselves’,  the  work  of  Sabopd  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  and 
definitive,  even  taking  into  account  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
literature  and  in  music.”  (.lor};e  Basadre,  Peru:  Probleiua  y  PosthiPt- 
(lad,  Uosay  edit.,  Lima,  Ifktl.) 

In  Sahopd’s  art  there  is  a  certain  primitive  melody  which  mi{;ht  be 
called  his  basie  rhythm.  But  it  is  not  the  h3’pocritical  primitiveness 
of  the  theatricad  and  absurd  Pre-Kapbaelites  of  the  twentieth  eenturj', 
but  a  lejritimate  one,  perfectly’  in  harmony  with  the  vital  simplicitj’ 
of  his  villa};e  models.  It  is  a  paradoxical  modernistic  primitivoness. 
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including  a  synthetic  and  planiforin  vision  of  values,  relieved  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  use  of  color,  and  giving  only  secondary  importance  to 
the  classic  preoccupation  with  line  and  the  kindred  interest  in  aca¬ 
demic  correctness.  In  other  words,  Ingres-like  beauty  is  brusciuely 
replaced  by  the  dynamic  dramatic  (piality  of  CY‘zanne-like  synthesis. 
And,  apart  from  form  as  such,  there  is  a  deliberate,  almost  primary, 
interest  in  emphasizing  the  essential  quality  of  the  object,  the  land¬ 
scape,  or  the  individual,  a  quality  considered  more  important  than 
any  e.xternal  value:  it  is  the  predominance  of  the  psychological  over 
the  physical,  the  ever  present  desire  to  e.xpress  the  soul  of  things  on 
canvas.  It  is  intelligent  painting,  full  of  vital  feeling,  which  suh- 
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ordinates  pure  virtuosity  to  its  own  needs,  which  are  principally 
subjective,  hut  without  idealization.  This  is  a  very  important  point, 
for  while  I.aiso,  the  Peruvianist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tried  to 
idealize  his  subjects,  stylizing  them  with  e.\(|uisite  delicacy,  Sahogal 
presents  them  in  all  their  rude  ugliness — an  ugliness  often  full  of  pride 
and  arrogance,  often  parado.xically  beautiful  with  their  own  crude¬ 
ness,  with  their  legitimate  heaviness,  with  the  vibrating  rhythm  of  a 
tremendous  calm,  capable  of  being  lightened  only  by  the  exciting 
sound  of  the  sensual  hunyuo  or  the  dionysiac  kashwa.  And,  finally, 
the  diametrical  difference  separating  the  two  schools  may  he  defini¬ 
tively  established  by  comparing  the  color  feeling  of  each  one:  while 
Laso  maintained  an  elegant  hut  profoundly  sad  sobriety,  made  up  of 
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harmonious  fjrays  and  aristocratic  ivories,  Sabogal,  who,  like  every 
good  painter,  is  also  capable  of  feeling  the  music  inherent  in  the 
infinite  gamut  of  gray,  frequently  breaks  out  with  vibrant  reds  and 
warm  sunburnt  earths;  his  raw  yellows  make  violent  purples  sparkle 
and  his  lyric  Veronese  green  shines  more  vividly  in  contrast.  Laso 
painted  with  an  art  sweetened  by  the  mystic  delicacy  of  the  romantic 
violins  of  the  Europe  of  his  time;  Sahogal  stains  his  canvases  in  his 
excitement  over  the  acid  stridency  of  the  wailing  horn,  of  that  an¬ 
cestral  pntuto  (a  musical  instrument  made  of  horns)  whose  notes 
re-echo  from  the  Andes,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  tragic  howling 
of  the  centuries-old  iiinja  (a  primitive  tambor).  And  thus  the  tone 
and  the  rhifthm  of  that  energetic  and  into.xicating  music  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  color  and  the  morement  of  Sabogal’s  pictures. 

The  appointment  of  Sahogal  as  a  professor  in  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts  was  <|uife  extraordinary,  considering  the  absolutely 
Parisiain  vi(‘wp«>inl  of  the  directaar,  the  reiu)wm‘d  master  Daniel 
lleruaindez,  who  represented  the  purest  classic  tradition.  It  was 
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somewhat  of  a  shock  for  tlie  ajifed  teaelier,  but  his  penetrating;  intelli- 
genee  was  stronf;er  than  his  scholastic  prejudice,  and  Sabogal  was 
soon  cordially  sharing  with  that  remarkable  old  gentleman  the  task  of 
training  those  who  aspired  to  a  mastery  of  the  palette. 

Among  such  yoiiths  was  Camilo  Bias.  He  was  the  first  to  learn  to 
“see”  the  way.  He  developed  beside  Sabogal  without  imitating  him; 
that  is,  he  kept  his  own  personality  and  became,  ten  years  later,  the 
painter  that  he  is  today.  A  wise  and  penetrating  observer,  be  knew 
how  to  find  a  hitherto  untrodden  path,  and  harmonized  a  new  form 
not  without  a  certain  poetic  emotion  -  of  stylizing  the  mountain 
landscape  with  an  abnormal  insight  into  figures,  which  he  saw  through 
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In  this  canvas  the  artist  has  i>icture<i  the  induction  ol  a  new  Indian  mayor. 


an  ironic  prism,  tinged  with  deliberation  and  perversity.  If  we  look 
back  once  more  at  tbe  delicate  idealizations  by  Laso,  the  contrast 
Ix'tween  his  work  and  the  painting  of  Camilo  Bias  is  much  more 
striking  than  that  offered  by  the  Indianism  of  Sabogal.  Laso  was  ti 
lyric  romantic,  Sabogal  is  a  dynamic  realist,  Camilo,  a  mischievous 
humorist.  .  .  .  His  art  may  have  an  antecedent  in  the  (loya-esipie 
Pancho  Fierro,  a  famous  intuitive  draftsman  of  the  jiast  century, 
who  was  a  psychologist  and  even  a  sociologist  in  his  own  way,  and 
who  catalogued  the*  types  and  customs,  the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the 
society  of  his  time.  Camilo  has  not  tric«l  to  ilo  anything  like  that, 
but  his  brush  cannot  help  smiling  |)erversely  when  describing  the 


interiors  of  native  (irinkinjr  places  or  presenting  an  Aiuline  composition 
in  which  there  is  always  a  huge-headed  burro,  or  one  of  those  little 
horses  all  ribs,  belonging  unmistakably  to  the  mountains. 

But  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  romanticism 
had  entirely  disappeared:  here  is  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Jorge 
Vinatea  Reinoso,  the  landscape  painter  of  golden  light,  polychrome 
lakes,  and  the  reflection  of  truly  enchanting  evening  skies.  This 
painter  from  Arequipa,  prolific  and  eager,  was  a  true  product  of  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts  and,  in  his  own  way,  a  follower  of  the 
nationalistic  pattern — that  pattern  without  pattern — traced  by 

“M.\IU  OF  TOM.MyUI- 
BY  RIC.KRDO  FLOREZ. 


Sabogal.  Unfortunately  death  coveted  this  young  man  and  bore 
him  away  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  had  just  begun  to  charm  us 
with  the  grace  of  his  magical  brush. 

Another  strong  personality  caught  up  in  the  Peruvianist  current 
was  Julia  Uodesido.  She  was  already  a  finished  painter  when  Sabogal 
began  his  nationalistic  movement,  hut  that  did  not  prevent  her  from 
changing  her  style,  for  she  quickly  understood  the  new  tendency  and 
immediately  joined  the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  There  she  sought  her 
own  path,  which  led  her  directly  to  mural  painting,  vigorous  and 
powerfid,  Inif  none  the  less  animati'd  with  grace  and  harmony,  and, 
above  all,  fidl  of  intelligence  and  a  strong  regional  character. 
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Among  the  other  painters  who  together  gave  value  to  the  Peruvian- 
ist  movement,  Domingo  Pantigoso  is  outstanding  because  of  his 
chromatic  euphony,  as  shown  in  beautiful  decorative  compositions. 
Pantigoso  is  a  painter  with  an  appreciation  of  local  environment, 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  vivid  colorings  to  be  found 
among  the  Indians. 

Ricardo  Florez  is  also  a  good  landscape  painter,  whose  outstanding 
characteristic  is  the  cultivation  of  the  chromatic  luminosity  character¬ 
istic  of  French  impressionism.  His  success  is  due  to  his  sensitiveness 
as  a  colorist  rather  than  to  his  perception  of  subjective  qualities. 
The  charm  of  this  sensitiv'eness,  the  predominant  quality  in  the  works 
of  Fl6rez,  is  increased  by  the  freshness  of  spirit  and  that  particular 
sense  of  purity  which  the  rural  landscape,  full  of  peace  and  fragrance, 
contributes  to  painting. 

Francisco  Gonzalez  Gamarra,  a  prolific  and  hardworking  artist  of 
C'uzco,  was  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  aboriginal  motifs,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  Sahogal’s  circle.  His  repertory  shows  his  preference 
for  the  legendary  past,  where  fantasy  may  have  full  sway,  and  for 
treating  a  great  variety  of  types  and  native  costume.  But  where,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  he  has  had  true  artistic  success,  is  in  his  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  patios,  fountains,  doorways,  little  streets,  churches,  interiors, 
and  landscapes  of  Cuzco  and  other  regions,  all  reproduced  in  fresh  and 
spontaneous  watercolors,  and  also  in  his  excellent  etchings,  in  which 
he  reconstructs  sumptuous  Inca  temples  and  palaces. 

Felipe  Cossio  del  Poniar  is  an  intellectual  painter,  or,  if  you  jirefer, 
an  intellectual  who  paints.  His  great  variety  of  themes  enables  him 
to  win  success  in  quite  dissimilar  fields,  hut  at  the  cost  of  an  inevitable 
diffusion  of  his  personality.  His  characteristic  restlessness  is  also 
revealed  in  his  output  as  a  writer,  which  has  won  for  him  a  well- 
deserved  success.  Pintnra  Colonial,  Arte  y  Vida  de  Pablo  Gaxiguin, 
and  Con  lox  Hmcadorex  del  Camino  are  three  works  of  Cossio  which, 
in  their  respective  fields,  combine  the  special  merits  of  soundness  of 
ideas,  spiritual  insight,  amenity,  and  elegance  of  style.  The  fact  that 
the  author  of  this  article  knows  his  Indian  paintings  only  from  photo¬ 
graphs  prevents  him  from  forming  a  judgment  which  would  perforce 
be  based  on  partial  evidence. 

Carlos  Quispez  Asin,  of  Lima,  began  his  studies  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  there,  finishing  his  education  in  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  in  Madrid,  and  then  going  to  Paris,  where  he  wooed  the 
muses  of  all  the  “isms”  in  vogue.  At  present,  as  a  reaction  against 
the  empty  scenographic  imagism  of  decadent  modernism,  Qufsj)ez 
has  become  a  mural  decorator  with  frank  Americanist  tendencies; 
while  his  attention  has  been  focused  <‘hiefly  on  regional  customs,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sure  and  accom|>lish(‘d  portrait  painter. 


“CUZCO  INDIANS”,  BV  F.  COSSIO  DEL  POMAR. 

To  complete  this  panorama,  mention  should  also  he  made  of  the 
youthful  group  of  painters  who,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
maintain  the  nationalistic  fervor  with  increasing  intensity.  P>om 
Arequipa  come  the  landscape  artists  Carlos  Trujillo  Olmedo  and 
Casimiro  Cuadros,  the  genre  painter  Manuel  Alzamora,  and  the 
portrait  painter  Victor  Martinez  Malaga.  Carlos  More  and  Victor 
Valdivia  Davila,  from  Puno,  Francisco  Olazo  and  Manuel  Figueroa 
Aznar  from  Cuzco,  Macedonio  de  la  Torre  from  Trujillo,  and  Gonzalo 
Meza  Cuadra  from  Cajabamba,  are  all  landscape  painters. 


The  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  evolution  of  our  artistic  taste.  And  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
decided  the  trend,  since  it  is  the  most  influential  institution  of  artistic 
(•ulture  in  the  entire  history  of  national  public  instruction.  It  was 
founded  in  1919,  during  the  second  administration  of  Dr.  Jos4  Pardo, 
thanks  to  the  decisive  efforts  of  Enrique  Barreda — a  painter  to  whom 
the  country  also  owes,  in  large  part,  the  founding  of  the  National 
.\rademy  of  Music — and  its  accomplishment  has  been  indisputably 
beneficial.  From  its  conventual  halls,  the  former  abode  of  nuns  and 
prayers,  have  come  artists  who  today,  enrolled  in  the  flourishing 
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Peruvianist  movement,  are  blazing  trails  and  giving  distinction  to 
national  art.  There  Teresa  Carvallo,  Julia  Codesido,  German 
Sudrez  V^rtiz,  Ricardo  Fl6rez,  and  Camilo  Bias  teach  drawing  and 
painting;  Raiil  Pro,  sculpture;  Dr.  Guillermo  Salinas  Cossfo,  history 
of  art;  Dr.  Raiil  Rebagliatti,  anatomy;  and  H^-tor  Velarde,  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  administration  of  the  school  has  just  been  entrusted 
to  Jos^  Sabogal ;  his  appointment  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cultured,  an 
act  of  intelligence  and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  present  Government. 


We  have  tried  to  describe  the  present  state  of  Peruvian  painting, 
its  foremost  representatives,  and  its  most  important  antecedents 
which,  while  precise  and  exact  painting,  were  not  art,  in  the  general 
sense.  That  explains  the  omission  in  this  study  of  other  expressions 
of  the  national  aesthetic  restlessness.  Reference  should  also  be  made 
to  many  artists  who,  without  being  painters  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  cultivate  the  allied  arts.  There  are  more  than 
thirty  draftsmen,  illustrators,  poster-painters,  decorators,  and  car¬ 
toonists  of  ability;  among  these  stand  out  Malaga  Grenet,  a  true 
master  of  the  pencil,  as  adaptable  in  his  skill  in  varied  techniques  as 
delicate  in  his  genius;  Reynaldo  Luza,  portrayer  of  feminine  elegance, 
well-known  in  Paris  and  Xew  York;  C^ar  Moro,  the  original  de- 
cadentist,  who  occasionally  interprets  creolism  in  an  exaggerated 
manner,  and  many  others  of  merit. 

In  brief,  Peru  should  be  satisfied  to  have  an  authentic  national 
school  of  painting.  Although  the  present  state  of  its  achievement  is 
very  flattering,  the  future  offers  a  new  world  of  pictorial  beauty,  not 
romantic  and  over-sweet,  fragile  and  temporary,  but  firm,  definite, 
profound,  and  imperishable. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

SOME  NEW  FEATURES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE 


By  Enrique  L.  Marshall 
Secretary  General  of  the  University  of  Chile 

A  THOROUGH  renovation  of  ideas  as  to  the  obligations  of  the 
university  to  its  students  and  the  part  which  it  should  play  in 
national  life  has,  in  the  last  three  years,  put  emphasis  on  functions 
which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  were  given  only  secondary  consideration. 
In  order  to  direct  these  new  phases  of  university  life,  the  Department 
of  Student  Welfare  was  created;  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
expansion  of  cultural  and  artistic  activities  by  the  establishment  of  a 
special  section;  and  the  university  press  was  established,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  a  grf'’^  increase  in  the  number  of  scientific  publications.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  agricultural  studies  should  be 
planned  with  more  attention  to  recent  technical  advance.  To  satisfy 
this  need,  the  Corporation  acquired  a  farm  a  few  miles  outside 
Santiago,  where  it  is  at  present  installing  its  agricultural  training 
courses.  The  students  in  the  practice  school  will  therefore  be  trained 
in  an  agricultural  environment  which  will  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  understanding  not  only  the  technical  aspects  of  their  profession, 
but  also  the  economic  conditions  involved  in  farming.  The  students 
of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  will  have  at 
their  disposal  more  adequate  facilities  for  experimentation  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  than  they  now  enjoy  in  the  limited  range  heretofore 
available  at  the  Normal  Farm  '  in  Santiago. 

While  busy  with  these  innovations  in  university  life,  the  authorities 
are  trying  to  find  some  way  of  ending  the  friction  between  professors 
and  students  which  has  constantly  recurred  during  the  last  thirty 
years  and  has  been  intensified  since  the  revolution  of  July  1931. 

So  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  greatest  problem  of  the  university 
has  not  yet  been  solved,  the  authorities  have  made  an  effort,  in  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  trying  period,  to  broaden  university 
life  in  the  directions  indicated.  A  brief  summary  of  the  aims  and 
results  of  these  efforts  follows. 

No  tuition  charge  was  made  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  officials 
considered  that  the  university  had  fulfilled  its  mission  if,  through  the 
different  schools,  it  imparted  knowledge  and  prepared  for  professional 
life.  This  idea  has  been  completely  abandoned.  The  university 

■  A  tract  with  about  a  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  situate<l  inside  the  city  limits. 
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ruijuires  a  niatrioiilation  fee  from  its  students,  althougli  it  exempts  a 
varying  percentage  of  those  of  limited  means  wlio  are  especially  gifted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Student  Welfare  gives  grants 
of  money  to  honor  students;  offers  dental,  medical,  and  surgical 
services  free  of  charge  or  at  a  very  low  rate  in  either  its  dental  clinics 
or  the  hospital  connected  with  the  university;  promotes  sports  and 
athletics;  subsidizes  both  organizations  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
interests  and  purely  social  ones;  and  helps  to  support  several  school 
lunchrooms.  Lately  it  has  begun  the  regular  publication  of  lectures 
given  by  some  of  the  professors  in  their  courses;  it  is  studying  the 
organization  of  a  self-help  bureau  for  students;  and  it  is  preparing  to 
apply  the  new  medical  service  regulations,  based  on  tbe  principles  of 
preventive  medicine,  which  will  go  into  effect  in  1934. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  the  services  of  the  Student  Welfare 
Department  may  be  better  appreciated  if  it  is  real'^ed  that  the  laiger 
part  of  the  student  body  of  the  university,  numbering  about  five 
thousand,  comes  from  families  of  limited  means,  and  that  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  them  are  young  men  and  women  from  the  Provinces 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  Santiago.  The  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  many  are  far  from  satisfactory;  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be 
necessary  to  face  squarely  the  question  of  dormitories  for  students. 

The  university  has  always  played  a  quiet  but  fruitful  role,  laying 
equal  stress  on  advanced  studies,  scientific  research,  and  the  diffusion 
of  culture;  but  until  recent  years  it  had  not  tried  to  promote  the  sys¬ 
tematic  extension  of  knowledge  beyond  the  rather  narrow  limits  of 
the  regular  courses.  The  Division  of  Cultural  and  Artistic  Extension, 
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which  curriccl  out  a  full  ])rograni  of  lectures,  couixes,  and  symphony 
concerts  during  the  first  semester  of  1931,  has  succeeded  in  securing 
as  lecturers  the  cream  of  the  faculty,  some  intellectuals  not  connected 
with  the  university,  and  European  professors  who  come  annually  to 
Buenos  Aires  on  academic  missions.  Since  then,  however,  political 
upheavals  and  student  agitation  have  prevented  the  offering  of  another 
program  as  complete  and  varied,  but  the  success  obtained  two  yearn 
ago  proved  beyond  question  the  value  of  the  organization.  The 
decline  of  the  Chilean  peso  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  foreign 
exchange  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  lecturers  from 
other  countries. 

During  October  1933  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Bach  Society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  and  Artistic  Extension, 
toured  southern  Chile  to  demonstrate  new  musical  tendencies  to  the 
Provinces. 

The  establishment  of  the  university  press  has  done  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  scientific  works  by  Chilean  scholars.  Ever  since  its  foundation 
in  1842,  the  university  has  published  regularly  the  Boletln  de  Informa- 
ciones  Administrativas  and  Los  Anales,  in  whose  tables  of  contents 
are  to  be  found  accounts  of  the  most  important  scientific  research 
done  in  Chile  by  professors  or  other  men  of  science  during  the  last 
ninety  years,  f'rom  time  to  time,  as  its  scanty  resources  have  per¬ 
mitted,  the  university  has  published  various  wmrks  of  outstanding 
merit. 

Recently,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  university  has 
acquired  its  own  press,  two  noteworthy  projects  have  been  formulated. 

Los  Anales  has  been  revised;  now,  instead  of  publishing  technical 
studies  intended  for  specialists  only,  it  includes  in  its  table  of  con¬ 
tents  articles  or  studies  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  subjects  written  to 
appeal  to  any  cultured  reader.  Bibliographic  and  bio-bibliographic 
sections  have  been  added,  as  w'ell  as  one  summarizing  the  cultural 
and  scientific  activities  of  the  schools  and  other  institutes  or  scientific 
bodies  of  which  the  university  is  composed. 

The  w’orks  excluded  from  the  review  are  g'  mped  according  to  sub¬ 
ject  and  published  in  independent  supplemer. Is;  these  are  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  future  annals,  to  be  issued  by  the  different  schools.  The 
School  of  Biology  and  Medical  Sciences  expects  shortly  to  begin  the 
publication  of  its  own. 

Moreover,  the  university  publishes  at  its  own  expense  every  scien¬ 
tific  work  written  in  Chile  which  a  committee  of  professors  of  the 
school  teaching  that  subject  considers  worthy  of  such  distinction. 
Thus  books  are  made  available  which,  because  of  their  specialized 
character,  would  not  reaflily  find  a  publisher  in  countries  like  Chile, 
where  the  population  is  small  and  the  number  of  readers  of  such  works 
naturally  limited. 
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It  has  seemed  oiiportune  to  give  jmblicity  to  these  projects,  whose 
complete  realization  still  remains  a  goal  for  the  future,  for  they  prove 
how,  in  spite  of  political  disturbances  and  student  agitation,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  who  in  their  capacity  as  rectors  or  members  of  the  university 
council  have  assumed  its  administration  in  this  period  of  restlessness 
and  confusion  have  not  failed  in  their  duty  of  gradually  increasing  its 
usefulness.  While  the  debate  on  university  reform  is  going  on  in  the 
attempt  to  find  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  whose  periodical  crises 
have  for  some  years  marred  the  tranquillity  of  academic  life,  the 
authorities  are  trying  to  strengthen  definitely  and  dispassionately  the 
social,  cultural,  and  scientific  activities  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
Corporation. 
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PART  OF  THE  ULSINESS  SECTION. 

This  air  view  show.s  a  part  of  one  of  the  numerous  i(lar.a.s  a.s  well  as  some  of  Hie  huililiuKS  of  the  sk  js<-rii|ier 
tyi*  whieh  have  lieen  erei-teil  in  reeeiit  years 


AS  ARE 


Cnurt4«y  of  Tourinc  dult  I’niitinyo, 


MONTKVIDKO  FROM  THK  AIK. 

The  history  of  Monteviileo  siins»  its  fotindini!  In  17Jf>  hius  l«'en  closely  linke<l  with  that  of  the  country. 
TiHliiy  the  I’riiKuyitn  canitiil  is  a  nuxlern  and  proitre.ssive  inelru|M>lis  of  ti.V<.(int)  inhahitants.  r|>i)er;  A 
INirtion  of  the  harlK>r.  ThroiiKh  this  |K>rt  i>as.s  at  least  thrt>e-fourths  of  the  (vnimerce  of  the  nation. 
I^ower:  The  sutitliMcst  section  of  the  city.  K.xlenditiK  upward  from  the  center  forettrotinil  is  the  wide 
.\venida  .\Kraciaila,  and  in  the  ivnter  the  capitol. 
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MOM  MKNT  TO  OKNKKAI.  JOSE  AUTHiAS. 

7  tia  bero  of  the  nution't  itruiatle  fur  litierty,  Khlt:h  vtui  iM^hleveil  In  1H2A,  ii  honorixl  hy  a  heroic  iiinniiiiient 
In  I'laza  ln'lei«n<lencl>. 


MEETING  IN  CONFERENCE 


TWt)  (»K  MONTKVIOK.tvs  HOTKI.S. 

AilJolniiiK  Moiitrvlihm  iiikI  iniiiiM'ttHl  « ilh  il  l>y  n  N|>U'n>li>l  witlrrtroiil  tlri\ewH>,  tliv  Kainbla  luv 

sfVfrHl  ImmiKul  m>ii.s|iIk  riVMirls  t>(  itrrat  iMiixilHrity  duriiitf  tht<  sumiiirr  monihs  I'piivr.  Th«  t*ikniut< 
llotrl,  iiuinli'l|iully  iiwiiihI  niul  at  Kaiiiirvi  Hmoh.  Ix>wer:  The  Uotfl  Carrasco  on  the  hearb 

of  the  same  name. 
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WHERE  THE  AMERICAS  ARE 


A  MEAT-PACKINO  PLANT  NKAU  MONTEVIDEO. 


The  princiitfkl  inrlii.strieft  of  rruguay  are  thoM  relate<l  to  livestock.  Meats  and  extracts  alone  flKiireil  in 
the  exxwrts  of  11^12  to  the  extent  of  more  than  IH.dOO.OfM)  |iesos. 


MEETING  IN  CONFERENCE 


A  ROAD  IN  URUGUAY. 

Good  roads  leading  from  the  capital  make  other  seetioms  of  the  country  easily  accessible  by  automobile. 


UOUKS  AT  MONTKVIDKO. 

.More  lhan  thirty  millioii.s  of  dollars  have  l>een  e\|iende<l  in  late  years  to  improve  the  |N>rt  and  facilitate 

the  hanillini;  of  cargo. 


rVnjrt««y  of  th^  Pan  Hnoitory  Buraau. 

CAKLOS  J.  FINKAY. 

l>e<«nif>er  3,  l«33.  iiiarks  the  first  c«ntenary  of  the  birth  of  the  eminent  t'lilmn  physieian  and  scientist  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  nirrect  theory  of  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever. 


FINLAY.  SANITARY  PIONEER  AND 
BENEFACTOR  OF  MANKIND 

DECEMBER  3,  1833— AUGUST  20.  1915 


By  Aristides  A.  Moll,  Ph.D. 

Scientific  Editor,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

NO  more  typical  Cuban  city  may  be  found  than  the  old  Puerto 
Principe,  now  called  Camapruey,  set  in  a  land  of  plenty  with 
green  canefields,  fat  cattle,  and  virgin  forests.  It  has  produced  men 
of  note,  sucb  as  the  two  most  famous  Agramontes,  Ignacio,  the  hero, 
and  Aristides,  the  scientist.  The  same  city  prides  itself  on  being 
also  the  place  where  Juan  Carlos*  Finlay  Barres  was  born  on  a  day, 
December  3,  1833,  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine.  As 
the  surnames  suggest,  through  his  veins  ran  the  same  two  bloods, 
Scotch  and  French,  blended  in  another  prominent  son  of  the  West 
Indies,  no  less  a  person  than  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  in  many 
another  great  American.  Guiteras,  the  loyal  disciple  from  whose 
sketch  so  many  of  these  data  are  borrowed,  has  stressed  the  happy 
combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  two  races  in  the  most  noted  of 
Cuban  investigators:  the  persistence,  common  sense,  logical  mind, 
and  fondness  for  abstractions  of  Hunter’s  countrymen,  and  the  lively 
imagination,  pleasing  ways  and  politeness  of  Pasteur’s  fellow  citizens, 
plus  that  longing  for  glory  which,  ludicrous  in  mediocrities,  lends  new 
brilliance  to  real  greatness.  This  fails  to  take  into  account  certain 
virtues  held  in  common  by  both  nationalities,  among  them  an  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  and  inquiring  bent,  and  some  gifts  often  shown  by 
men  of  mark  everywhere:  unselfishness,  passion  for  study,  devotion 
to  mankind,  high  ideals,  kindness,  and  the  religion  of  duty. 

In  gloomy  days  indeed  Finlay  came  into  this  world.  A  few  years 
before,  one  of  the  most  frightful  scourges  of  mankind,  Asiatic  cholera, 
had  made  its  appearance  first  in  Europe  and  then  in  America,  without 
sparing  the  West  Indies  in  its  career  of  desolation.  A  pandemic  of 
influenza  marched  in  its  wake. 

However,  the  ])lague  from  the  Ganges  remained  a  mere  bird  of 
passage.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  New  World  tropics  had  long  nursed 
another  disease,  equally  disastrous.  One  country  after  another  and 
generation  after  generation  had  seen  yellow  fever  make  short  work  of 

■  Aftpr  H  rertiiin  (ipriiMl  in  his  lifv  his  siiiimtiirp  nlwiiys  iipimtrs  as  ('iirlns  KinUy,  later  i-haniieil  to  t'arlos 
J.  Kinlay,  when  his  son,  the  present  Se«'retary  of  Health  of  Cnba.  I)ei;an  to  prartire  medieine. 
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both  distance  and  people.  We  may  accept  either  Finlay’s  interpre¬ 
tation  that  the  dread  vomito  negro,  as  Spaniards  used  to  call  the  disease, 
had  been  present  in  America  since  before  the  discovery,  or  Carter’s 
correction  datinj:  its  prot)ahle  occurrence  from  not  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  century  and,  with  a  sort  of  poetical  justice,  connecting  it 
with  the  ahominahle  slave  trade  (smallpo.x  was  also  introduced  into 
Me.xico  in  Cortes’  time  by  a  negro  servant).  The  fact  is  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  land  on  the  western  continent  saw  this  menace  hovering 
over  its  head.  Both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  down  to  Chile 
and  Argentina  felt  its  grim  pressure;  this  pestilence  climhed  not  only 
as  high  as  Sao  Paulo,  hut  eventually  the  very  sides  of  the  Andes. 
In  Haiti  it  fed  on  the  French  troops  and  incidentally  helped  to  bring 
about  freedom.  In  the  United  States,  where  it  first  appeared  in 
1693,  it  became  the  terror  of  the  South  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  reaching  on  the  North  as  far  as  Boston  and  on  the 
West  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  beyond.  In  Philadelphia  in  the 
oft-described  1793  epidemic  and  in  Galveston  in  1867  it  decimated  the 
population,  while  in  Nuevo  Laredo  in  Mexico  (1903)  it  attacked  half 
of  the  people;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  added  thousands  and  thousands  to 
the  death  rolls;  in  New  Orleans  it  took  8,000  lives  in  1853,  and  a 
single  epidemic,  that  of  1877-78,  left  behind  16,000,  dead  and  58,000 
convalescents,  the  cost  to  the  country  exceeding  $100,000,000. 

Charles  O’Malley  in  I^ever’s  popular  novel  was  told  by  Major 
Monson,  “What  with  the  seductions  of  the  coffee  plantations,  the 
sugarcane,  the  monsoons,  the  brown  skins,  the  rainy  season  and  the 
yellow  fever,  most  of  us  settled  there.  It  is  very  hard  to  leave  the 
West  Indies.”  Strangely  enough,  yellow  fever  may  have  been  the 
best  defense  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World,  as  is  proved 
by  the  results  of  British  expeditions  of  1741  against  Cartagena  and  of 
1762  against  Havana. 

Neither  could  Europe  keep  its  ports  altogether  free  from  the  disease 
which,  boring  its  way  inland  into  Spain,  caused  about  200,000  deaths 
in  half  a  century  and  20,000  in  Barcelona  in  1822-24.  With  a  death 
rate  varying  from  15  to  85  percent,  yellow  fever  was  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  builders  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Wlien  Aspinwall, 
the  contractor  for  the  first  railroad,  ivas  asked  how'  many  lives  the 
work  had  cost,  he  answered,  “One  man  for  each  tie,  practically  all 
from  yellow  fever”,  and  of  the  86,000  employees  of  the  French  com¬ 
pany,  52,000  suffered  from  black  vomit  and  22,000  died  from  this 
disease  or  malaria.  In  Havana  yellow  fever  had  never  been  quite 
extinct  for  130  years  until  1900,  destroying  3(»,(M)0  persons  from  1853 
to  1900,  including  12,000  persons  in  the  one  decade  1870  to  1879.  It 
was  the  specter  whose  ugly  head  rose  threateningly  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  on  the  very  morn  of  their  victory  in  1898,  even  prostrating 
one  third  of  the  Governor  General’s  staff.  Against  this  plague  neither 
medicine  nor  empiricism  had  so  far  found  either  remedy  or  palliation. 
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Finlay  the  West  Indian,  born  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  very 
year  when  Chile  and  Mexico  reorganized  their  medical  schools;  when 
Unanue,  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  medicine,  died  unaware  that 
he  left  behind  such  a  worthy  successor;  when  Beaumont  carried  out 
his  classical  experiments  on  gastric  digestion  and  Charles  Darwin  was 
in  South  America  laying  the  foundations  for  his  epoch-making  work; 
that  Cuban  was,  with  genial  intuition,  to  find  the  solution  of  the 


A  llOUSK  IN  CAMA- 
oOEV,  CUBA. 

This  is  typiral  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  houses  of  the  na¬ 
tal  city  of  Carlos  J.  Fin¬ 
lay.  The  house  where 
he  was  born  stood  on 
the  plaza  named  for  the 
.\mericau  iournallst 
Charles  A.  Dana,  a 
Cuban  sympathizer 
and  friend  of  Marti. 


perplexing  riddle.  Just  two  centuries  before,  the  creator  of  industrial 
medicine  had  been  horn;  three  centuries  before,  the  first  necropsy  in 
the  New  World  had  been  performed  (on  a  double  monster)  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  stop  to  consider  the  training  of  men  of 
genius.  In  Finlay’s  childhood,  an  aunt  came  from  Edinburgh  to  teach 
him  his  letters;  when  eleven,  the  hoy  was  sent  to  Havre.  There 
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he  remained  until  1846,  when  a  nervous  trouble  compelled  his  return 
home  and  left  in  his  speech  traces  never  to  disappear.  In  1848  a  new 
trip  for  study  was  made  to  Europe,  ending,  after  visits  to  England 
and  Germany,  with  enrollment  in  a  Rouen  school  until  1851.  Then 
another  disease,  this  time  typhoid,  forced  him  again  to  go  hack  to 
Cuba.  The  ne.xt  stopping  place  was  to  he  Philadelphia,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1855.  The  school 
was  already  famous  as  the  alma  mater  of  Sims,  the  surgeon,  Brown- 
Sequard,  the  endocrinologist,  and  the  two  Mitchells,  both  Finlay’s 
teachers;  John  Kearsley,  among  the  first  in  sponsoring  the  theory 
of  the  microbic  origin  of  disease,  and  his  son  S.  Weir,  who  reached 
fame  both  as  a  neurologist  and  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

The  Finlay  family  seems  to  have  always  had  a  weak  spot  for  travel 
and  roaming.  After  two  journeys  to  Lima  the  newly  fledged  prac¬ 
titioner  finally  settled  in  Havana.  Here  he  finally  registered  his 
diploma  in  1857,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  change  to 
Matanzas  and  a  few  short  e.xcursions  abroad,  including  his  memorable 
appearance  n  Washington  in  1881,  here  he  stayed,  making  his  home 
and  practicing  his  profession  with  some  leaning  to  ophthalmology. 

Ganivet,  the  Spanish  writer,  has  said  that  what  matters  is  to  keep 
the  fire  burning.  In  Finlay’s  mind  live  coals  were  never  missing.  The 
questions  to  the  fore  in  his  times  found  him  neither  indifferent  nor 
deaf,  as  shown  by  the  bibliography  of  his  works  so  meritoriously  got 
u|)  by  Dr.  J.  Ijcroy.  There  we  find  noted  his  discussions  of  the  C’uban 
climate,  acclimatization  of  Europeans,  communicahility  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  at  a  later  date,  his  e.xcursions  into  philology  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  his  thoughts  on  cosmogony,  and  finally  his  effective  advice  on 
the  prevention  of  tetanus  neonatorum.  The  onsets  of  cholera  in 
1865-  68  had  served  to  bring  into  the  open  his  progressiveness,  for  he 
explained  the  water-borne  character  of  the  disease  and  even  in  18(55 
spoke  of  pre-existing  germs. 

In  1898,  when  the  epic,  struggle  for  C’uhan  freedom  entered  its  last 
phase,  the  aged  patriot  promptly  offer<*d  his  services,  and  yielding 
t(»  his  urgent  requests,  an  old  friend.  Dr.  Sternberg,  at  the  time 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  assigned  him  to  <luty 
with  the  American  troops  besieging  Santiago. 

All  these  enterprises  are,  however,  mere  asides.  Toward  the  latte-r 
part  of  1858,  when  barely  25,  and  not  long  out  of  college,  Finlay 
tackled  what  was  to  become  his  life  work,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world:  the  study  of  yelhew  fever.  He  first  unelerteaek  a  re*se*arch  into 
the  alkalinity  eef  the  air  at  Havana,  with  the  naturally  disappointitig 
re'sults  set  fe»rth  in  his  papei’s  e»f  1865,  1872,  187J,  atiej  187i(.  In  this 
latter  yeuir  an  American  e'eunmissieui  cr(‘ate>d  te»  inve'stigate*  thei  euiusei 
e»f  yelleew  fever  re‘aehe*el  Uiiha.  It  may  he  gue>sse*el  that  one  eef  (he* 
very  first  te»  ejfer  his  e-e>e>pe>ration  was  the*  native  physie*ian  who  hael 
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hoen  battling  for  several  years  with  the  same  problem.  The  commis¬ 
sion  had  finally  to  confess  defeat.  Its  searching  analysis  of  the  various 
prevailing  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  perhaps  have 
helped  to  lead  Finlay  into  new  pathways.  It  also  contributed  to  his 
suspecting  the  mosquito,  because  of  his  having  read  in  van  Tieghem’s 
te.xtbook  on  botany  a  reference  to  the  role  of  the  barberry  shrub  in 
conveying  the  fungus  causing  wheat  rust.  This  radical  change  in  his 
ideas  soon  found  expression  in  the  declarations  before  the  1881  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  as  to  the  spread  of  yellow  fever:  “.  .  .  three  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary  .  .  .:  1,  the  presence  of  a  previous  case  within 
certain  limits  of  time;  2,  the  presence  of  a  person  apt  to  contract  the 
<lisease;  3,  the  presence  of  an  agent  entirely  independent  of  both  the 
disease  and  the  patient,  in  order  to  convey  the  disease  to  a  healthy 
individual.”  In  a  distant  part  of  the  world  that  very  year  another 
physician  was  explaining  how  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  pathogenic 
organisms. 

Typical  of  the  man  are  the  modesty  and  simplicity  surrounding 
this  momentous  statement.  In  1882,  the  year  when  Koch  discovered 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  Finlay  astonished  the  Havana  Academy  of 
Medical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences  with  a  specific  indictment  of 
the  mosquito,  his  Scotch  caution  showing  in  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“hypothetically”.  The  paper  was  placed  on  the  table,  with  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  those  present  probably  deeming  it  the  work  of  a  crank. 
Here  begins  the  most  glorious  period  of  our  hero’s  life:  two  decades 
in  which,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  half- 
veiled  scorn  or  jeers  of  his  contemporaries,  he  held  aloft  the  doctrine 
the  final  proof  of  which  had  to  wait  until  the  occurrence  of  an  historical 
conflict. 

No  com|)arison  may  be  made  with  men  s*  ch  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  or  (\)her  or  Oorte/.o  or  King  who,  perhaps  through  having 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  after  putting  forth  novel  conceptions  such 
as  fhos<‘  of  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever  and  the  role  of  lice  in 
typhus  ami  of  the  moscpiito  in  malaria,  left  to  others  the  task  of 
continuing  the  work.  A  parallel  might  more  properly  be  indulged  in 
with  Auenbruggcr,  whose  invention  of  percussion  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  (’orvisart  37  yeai*s  afterward;  with  Mendel,  whose  dis¬ 
covery  of  hereditary  traits  fouiul  no  recognition  until  more  than  three 
<leea«les  later,  when  restateil  by  De  Vries;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with 
Servet,  whose  aceount  of  the  eireulation  of  the  blood  (ir>r>3')  remained 
buried  for  several  centuries  in  a  theological  treatise,  Harvey  in  the 
meantime  (l(i28)  demonstrating  imlependently  ami  forever  its  true 
nature. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Finlay,  to  a  great  extent  because  of  un¬ 
favorable  times  and  environment,  shouhl  not  have  been  able  to  carry 
to  its  logical  eonehisi«)n  tbe  work  be  luul  so  clearly  sketched.  -V  great 
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deal  of  what  others  did  later  he  had  already  tried  from  the  very  start, 
including  experimental  bites  of  mosquitoes,  even  on  himself,  and  also 
serotherapy. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  touch  on  the  fact  on  this  occasion,  but  how 
ignore  it?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  detract  from  Finlay’s  glory 
by  bringing  into  the  picture  the  names  of  those  who  either  alluded 
before  him  to  mosquitoes  in  connection  with  yellow  fever  or  after¬ 
ward  so  completely  verified  his  theory.  (Rush  in  1793  attributed 
yellow  fever  to  miasmas  from  swamps,  neglected  ditches,  etc.,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1797  called  the  Governor’s 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  abundance  of  mosquitoes  in  yellow 
fever  years  had  been  noticed  by  Rush  himself  in  1797 ;  by  Vaughan  in 
Wilmington  in  1802;  by  Crawford  in  1805;  by  Wightman  in  1833  in 
St.  Augustine;  and  in  1853  by  Wood  in  Centerville,  Beyrenheydt  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Dowler  in  New  Orleans,  and  Barton  in  Clinton,  La. 
Blair  in  British  Guiana  [1852]  stated  that  the  mode  of  spread  of  yellow 
fever  suggested  insect  life,  and  Greenville  Uowell  in  1876  reported 
that  the  cause  was  animalicular  or  fungotic  or  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Eg>’ptian  locusts,  stressing  the  similar  effect  of  heat  and  cold 
on  yellow  fever  and  mosquitoes  and  gnats.)  It  is  a  fact  that  Nott 
had  connected  (1848)  the  mosquito  and  the  “Siamese  disease”,  hut 
also  speaking  of  probable  insect  or  animalicule  origin,  and  his 
indefinite  general  charges  cover  various  other  conditions,  including 
cholera.  Beauperthuy,  another  alleged  pioneer  (1853),  while  more 
concrete,  follows  a  system  resembling  Nott’s,  and  even  though  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  mosquito  with  striped  legs — it  may  not  even  be  the  Aedes 
aegypti — it  is  to  exonerate  it,  and  so  far  is  he  from  understanding  the 
true  role  of  the  insect  that  he  makes  it  go  to  the  swamps  in  search  of 
the  infection. 

Coming  now  to  those  who,  treading  in  Finlay’s  steps,  gained 
deserved  credit,  their  generous  acknowledgment  of  his  priority  has 
long  been  on  record:  , 

W.  Reed,  J.  Carroll,  A.  Agramonte,  and  J.  IF.  Lazear,  Preliminary 
Note,  1900;  “Having  failed  to  isolate  li.  /c/crojV/c.s  either  from  the  blood 
during  life  or  from  the  blood  and  organs  of  cadavers,  two  courses  of 
procedure  in  our  further  investigations  appeared  to  be  deserving  of 
attention,  viz.,  first,  a  careful  study  of  the  intestinal  flora  in  yellow 
fever  ...  or,  secondly,  to  give  our  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  mosquito-  -u  theory  first  advanced 
and  ingeniously  discussed  by  Dr.  (’arlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881. 
We  were  influenced  to  take  up  the  second  line  of  investigation  by  reason 
of  the  well-known  facts  connected  with  the  epidemiology  of  this  disease, 
and  of  course  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Ross  and  the  Italian  observers 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  malaria  by  the 
mosquito.  We  were  also  much  impressed  by  the  valuable  observa- 
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tions  made  at  Orwood  and  Taylor,  Miss.,  during  the  year  1898,  by 
Surg.  Henry  K.  Carter,  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.” 

Maj.  Walter  Reed,  Address,  1901:  “To  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  of 
Havana,  must  be  given,  however,  full  credit  for  the  theory  of  the 
propagation  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  mosquito,  which  he 
proposed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city  at 
its  session  on  the  14th  day  of  August  1881.  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time,  Finlay  has  made  a  number  of  valuable  contributions 
to  the  origin  and  mode  of  transmission  and  the  prevention  of  yellow 
fever.” 

Maj.  V.  Ilavard,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  chief  surgeon, 
Havana:  Report  of  February  8,  1901:  “  The  announcement  long  ago 
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made  by  Ur.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  that  mosquitoes  were  the 
agents  of  transmission  in  yellow  fever  has  been  verified  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  demonstrated  by  Maj.  Walter  Reed,  surgeon,  United  States 
Army,  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner.” 

Maj.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  surgeon,  chief  sanitary  officer,  Havana,  report 
of  March  29, 1902,  to  Brig.  Gen.  L.  Wood:  “The  Army  Board  of  which 
Major  Reed  was  President,  having  demonstrated  in  1900  the  mosquito 
theory  of  Dr.  Finlay.  .  .” 

Maj.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  surgeon,  chief  sanitary  officer,  report  of  July 
12, 1902,  to  Brig.  Gen.  L.  Wood:  “They  took  up  the  theory  advanced 
by  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  the  year  1880  (sic),  that  the  Ste- 
gomyia  mosquito  was  the  sole  means  of  the  transmission  of  yellow 
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fever.  Dr.  Finlay  had  maintained  this  theory  for  some  20  years,  and 
liad  done  considerable  experimental  work  in  this  direction." 

Who  then  could  deny  the  paternity  of  the  idea?  Who  dispute  the 
credit,  if  not  denied,  at  least  minimized,  when  the  very  enormity  of 
the  success  amazed  the  former  adversaries  or  unbelievers?  Amonfi: 
them  we  find  some  of  the  very  men  who  did  not  hesitate  in  assigning; 
to  Manson  the  lion’s  share  in  the  remarkable  determination  by  Ross  of 
the  role  of  the  mosquito  in  malaria.  Had  the  1900  commission  con¬ 
firmed,  not  Finlay’s  doctrine  but  the  other  subject  investigated, 
namely,  Sanarelli’s  assertions,  would  any  one  attribute  to  its  members 
the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  yellow  fever  bacillus?  Had  the 
theory  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  would  any  ownership  have  been 
claimed  by  those  verifying  it  at  the  last  minute  and  as  a  final  resource? 
Has  Columbus’s  fame  suffered  from  having  a  storm  cast  the  Vikings 
ahead  of  him  on  the  American  mainland;  from  having  most  decided 
misconceptions  as  to  his  discovery,  and  having  only  on  his  third  trip, 
almost  as  if  by  chance,  landed  on  the  tierrafirme  which  was  to  bear  an 
adventurer’s  name? 

So  certain  did  Finlay  feel  that  the  commission  was  only  going  to 
verify  his  theory  that  he  put  into  their  hands  all  his  data  and  notes. 
From  his  own  laboratory  came  the  eggs  used  by  the  commission  in 
hatching  the  mosquitoes  for  its  experiments,  and  these,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  took  place  in  Los  Quemados,  the  hamlet  where  Finlay 
himself  had  carried  out  his  original  studies  20  years  before. 

Let  those  doubting  that  the  work  done  after  Finlay  was  mainly 
confirmation  and  amplification — most  brilliant  indeed — recall  that 
Ross,  the  Finlay  of  malaria,  after  preparing  for  his  task  and  having  at 
his  disposal  Manson’s  advice  and  Laveran’s  findings  which  permitted 
him  to  look  for  definite  organisms  in  tlie  body  of  the  mosquito,  spent 
3  long  years  before  being  able  to  utter  the  joyful  eureka  of  the 
scientist  who  has  reached  the  goal.  (Agramonte  has  told  us  how,  the 
first  experiments  of  the  commission  proving  a  total  failure,  the  theory 
was  going  to  be  discredited  again ;  then  Carroll  fell  sick  unexpectedly 
on  August  30,  1900.  The  same  insect  was  used  to  infect  the  next 
Army  volunteer.  By  another  trick  of  fate,  the  decisive  experiments 
occurred  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the  commission,  in  the 
United  States.) 

Both  fairness  and  candor  compel  one  to  add  that  the  masterly 
clear-cut  report  of  the  1900  Commission  proved  the  decisive  factor  in 
bringing  about  general  acceptation,  so  far  lacking,  of  the  Finlay  doc¬ 
trine,  especially  after  its  further  confimation  by  the  commissions  sent 
by  the  Pasteur  Institute  to  Rio  (1901)  the  Liverpool  School  of  Trop¬ 
ical  Medicine  to  Pard  (1901),  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  to  Veracruz  (1902-03),  and  by  such  workers 
as  Guiteras  in  Havana  and  Ribas  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  1900  Com- 
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mission  carried  out  its  work  with  mosquitoes  hatched  from  tlie  eggs 
furnished  by  F'inlay,  following  his  methods  of  experimentation  in  vivo, 
but  impT*oving  on  them  by  taking  into  consideration  Carter’s  observa¬ 
tions  as  lo  the  length  of  time  separating  primary  (infecting)  and 
secondary  cases  of  yellow  fever.  In  addition  to  other  volunteers, 
two  members  of  the  Commission  offered  themselves  to  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes.  Of  11  nonimmune  persons,  bitten  by  contaminated 
mosquitoes,  the  first  9  showed  no  signs  of  disease,  while  the  two  vol¬ 
unteers  (one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Carroll) 
bitten  subsequently  (Aug.  27  and  31),  developed  the  disease. 
Carroll’s  infection  was  brought  about  by  a  mosquito  wbich  had  been 
fed  on  4  cases  (2  severe  and  2  mild)  of  yellow  fever,  and  on  1  of  the 
severe  cases  just  12  days  previously.  The  other  patient  was  bitten 
by  four  contaminated  mosquitoes,  one  of  them  the  one  which  had 
infected  Carroll.  Of  the  9  negative  cases  6  were  bitten  by  mosquitoes 
feeding  on  patients  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease, 
and  in  the  remaining  3  the  interval  between  contamination  and  biting 
the  volunteer  was  only  from  2  to  6  days.  From  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  following  definite  data  emerged:  That  yellow  fever  cannot 
be  transmitted  by  contact  or  association  either  with  persons  or  articles 
infected,  that  insofar  as  then  known,  the  disease  is  solely  transmitted 
by  the  mosquito  now  called  Aedes  aegypti  (other  potential  vectors 
were  discovered  afterwards)  which  must  have  bitten  a  yellow  fever 
patient  in  the  first  3  days  of  the  disease,  that  it  takes  the  virus  about 
10  days  to  develop  in  the  mosquito,  and  that  typical  yellow  fever 
develops  in  nonimmune  persons  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  being 
bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes.  The  campaign  against  yellow  fever 
was  thereafter  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  thus  furnishing  one  of  the 
happiest  instances  of  international  cooperation  in  a  field  of  utmost 
importance  to  mankind. 

If  Finlay  himself  could  not  complete  his  task,  the  blame  must  be 
largely  assigned  to  inadequate  resources  and  unfavorable  environ¬ 
ment,  and  also,  even  disregarding  the  question  of  official  support,  to 
the  lack  of  two  most  precious  weapons  available  to  the  1900  Commis¬ 
sion:  a  knowledge  of  metoxeny  (the  change  of  host  of  certain  parasites 
discovered  by  Abilgaard  in  1790  and  extended  by  Kiichenmeister  in 
1851)  and  of  Carter’s  extrinsic  incubation  period  theory  (1898) 
already  observed  in  West  Africa  by  Ferguson  in  1839  and  then 
neglected.  The  latter  fact  may  have  been  overlooked  by  Finlay 
through  his  living  in  a  country  where  yellow  fever  was  endemic  and 
not  merely  epidemic.  These  two  findings  supplemented  his  own, 
suggesting  the  best  time  to  get  the  patient’s  blood  and  to  make  a 
mosquito  bite  with  more  probabilities  of  securing  an  infection.  It  was 
not  Moses  alone  who,  after  leading  his  people  to  the  Promised  Land, 
could  not  set  foot  in  it. 
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THE  FINLAY  INSTITUTE  IN  HAVANA. 


The  Finlay  latairatury,  under  the  dirertion  of  the  I >e|Hirt nient  of  Health  and  Charity,  isdevnte<l  to  research 
and  instruction  in  piihlic  health. 


Finlay  felt  so  sure  of  his  facts  that  he  was  aiming  at  preventive 
inoculation  rather  than  further  verification,  and  in  1900  his  series 
already  included  102  cases.  His  e.xperimental  failures  derived  at  least 
partly  from  his  chivalry.  After  having  promised  his  volunteers  that 
the  inoculations  would  be  essentially  harmless,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  try  more  drastic  methods.  (It  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  first  e.xperimental  inoculations  in  yellow  fever  were  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1802  by  a  medical  student,  Stubhins  Firth,  on  himself 
and  on  animals.) 

No  matter  from  what  angle  the  subject  is  studied,  the  fact  remains 
that  Finlay’s  views  proved  true;  that  his  pioneer  direct  experiments, 
beautifully  planned,  failed  only  in  details  (had  he  only  been  able  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  Carter  in  those  days!);  that  the  insect  he 
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singled  out  was  the  vector  of  yellow  fever;  that  the  antimosquito 
work  so  masterfully  put  into  execution  by  Gorgas  had  been  antic¬ 
ipated  by  him;  that  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  a  specific  mosquito, 
among  hundreds,  as  the  carrier  of  a  specific  disease,  thus  becoming, 
with  Manson,  the  pioneer  in  the  significant  conception  which  rounded 
out  Pasteur’s  microbic  doctrine  with  the  entomologic  factor,  and 
redeemed  for  civilization  areas  long  the  prey  of  disease  and  death. 
How  truly  could  Gorgas  say  in  1915,  “No  country  owes  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Finlay  than  does  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Finlay  was  the  first  explorer  in  the  field  of  research  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  yellow  fever.  *  *  *  The  United  States  would 

have  lost  thousands  of  its  citizens  and  hundreds  of  millions  in  wealth 
during  the  past  20  years  if  Havana  continued  as  a  focus  of  yellow 
fever.  It  was  Dr.  Finlay’s  brilliant  and  logical  reasoning  that  first 
suggested  that  the  ste(/omyia  mosquito  was  the  transmitter.” 

It  was  a  Baltimore  physician.  Dr.  John  Kuhrah,  who  suggested  in 
1928  that  American  physicians  should  see  to  having  Finlay’s  birtl;- 
j)lace  marked  with  a  suitable  memorial  tablet. 

It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  the  success  of  the  1900  yellow  fever 
commission  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Finlay  doctrine.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  Finlay’s  vindication  had  an  open-minded  governor,  when 
faced  by  an  epidemic,  made  the  decision  to  try  a  campaign  against 
mosquitoes.  Those  fond  of  dilating  on  the  “ifs”  of  history  might 
do  worse  than  speculate  on  the  fact  that  had  Finlay’s  ideas  found 
acceptation  when  first  advanced,  Spain  might  have  been  able  to  keep 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  French  had  a  fair  chance  to  build 
the  Panama  Canal. 

No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  we  are  told.  Finlay 
belied  this  saying,  and  national  and  foreign  honors  brightened  his  old 
age:  he  was  chief  of  the  public  health  service  of  his  native  country; 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association;  honorary  doctor 
of  two  Philadelphia  medical  schools;  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  recipient  of  the  Mary  Kingsley  medal  of  the  lAverpool  school 
of  tropical  medicine,  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  generous  tribute 
of  American  republics,  and  finally,  there  was  the  posthumous  naming 
after  him  of  institutes,  laboratories,  orders,  and  even  a  subgenus  of 
mosquitoes.  These  honors  reached  a  climax  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress  in  Dallas,  in  1932,  declaring 
Finlay’s  birthday  the  day  of  American  medicine. 

The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in 
Habana  in  1928,  placed  itself  on  record  as  follows:  “Whereas  Dr. 
Carlos  J.  Finlay,  of  Habana,  was  the  first  to  announce,  supported 
with  experimental  evidence,  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  transmission 
of  disease  from  man  to  man  through  an  intermediary  agent,  thus  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  the  prophylaxis  of  yellow  fever;  therefore,  it  is 
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agreed  tliat  his  discovery  be  acknowledged  and  the  credit  he  deserves 
for  that  epochal  achievement  be  proclaimed,  as  a  tribute  of  admiration 
from  this  conference.” 

There  are  men  whose  disappearance  is  remembered  by  their  fellow 
creatures  after  1,  5,  10  years;  some  are  still  recalled  after  50  years; 
a  select  group  demand  centennials,  and  small  indeed  is  the  number  of 
those  allowed  millennials.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  ten 
centuries  from  now,  the  American  nations  will  still  render  full  homage 
to  Finlay  if  they  know  how  to  commemorate,  together  with  their 
heroes  and  poets,  their  scientists,  —  in  other  words,  all  their  sons  who 
best  served  them.  These  are  sad  days  for  celebrations.  A  troubled 
humanity,  pressed  by  the  cares  of  the  moment,  can  barely  stop  to 
glance  at  the  past.  In  the  medical  field  alone,  the  anniversaries  of 
Koch  and  Ramazzini  in  Europe,  and  of  Unanue  and  now  of  Finlay 
in  America,  are  instances  to  the  point.  (Later  information  impels 
the  writer  to  modify  this  statement  considerably,  as  meetings  in 
honor  of  Finlaj’  will  be  held  by  the  medical  profession  in  the  capitals 
of  most  American  countries,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as 
in  Madrid  and  Paris.  The  Government  of  Colombia  is  having  his 
bust  placed  in  its  National  Health  Department  building,  and  the 
city  of  Paris  is  going  to  name  one  of  her  streets  after  him.) 

Bright  indeed  Finlay’s  glory;  it  is,  however,  all  inclusive,  as  it 
embraces  equally  his  forerunners,  contemporaries,  and  successors  in 
the  work:  first  of  all  Beauperthuy,  who,  while  studying  the  treatment 
of  leprosy,  died  in  the  Demerara  penitentiary;  Delgado,  the  ideal 
collaborator;  Lazear  who,  still  a  young  man,  paid  with  his  life  for  the 
stupendous  victor^’;  Carroll,  who  also  contracted  the  disease;  Reed, 
whose  achievement  yields  only  to  Finlay’s;  Agramonte;  and  with 
them  Giiiteras,  the  faithful  follower  with  his  acute  mind  and  pleasant 
style;  the  members  of  the  subsequent  European  and  American  Com¬ 
missions;  Carter,  grand  old  man  of  the  fight  against  mosquito-borne 
diseases;  Utiguanssii,  who,  without  having  heard  of  Finlay,  expressed 
similar  ideas  shortly  afterwards;  and  the  whole  legion  who  put  to 
such  practical  use  Finlay’s  |)rinciples:  Gorgas,  the  leader  of  successful 
mass  sanitation;  the  two  Brazilians  Ribas  and  Cruz;  the  Mexican 
liceaga;  and  all  those  still  tirelessly  pushing  the  campaign  which  will 
eventually  rid  the  world  of  one  of  its  most  dreadful  scourges. 

A  pathfinder  and  a  thinker,  decipherer  of  vast  problems,  opening 
new  routes  in  both  medicine  ami  public  health,  Finlay  stands  out  for 
his  perseverance,  his  faith  and  his  goodness.  Great  among  the  great, 
fJuiteras  called  him;  great  indeed  for  his  courage,  his  foresight,  his 
e<iuuniniity,  and  his  inod(*sty,  and  even  for  the  attacks  of  th<»se  critics 
who  tried  to  tear  away  some  of  his  deathless  laurels,  as  green  now  as 
ever. 


MAKING  A  TEXTILE  COLLECTION 

By  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osbounk 

Memher  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid 

Mrt.  Osborne's  collection  of  Guatemalan  tcitiles  n  ill  be  on  riew  for  two  months  beginning  December  I!  at  the 
Unirersitg  Musem,  I'nirersitg  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  It  u  il  ,be  shown  in  conjunction  with  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  yfaya  archatology,  especially  of  the  results  of  the  three  years’  work  of  the  PIdridge  R.  Johnson  Middle 
American  Expedition  excavating  at  Piedras  Xegras,  Guatemala.  It  i>  hoped  to  describe  these  monumentat 
sculptures  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin. — Editor. 

TWKNTY  years  ago  I  started  my  textile  eolleetion  with  the.  idea 
of  having  it  eontain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  various  textiles 
worn  by  the  Indians  in  Guatemala.  Little  did  I  dream  that  the 
undertaking  would  be  so  difRcult  or  so  much  fun,  or  that  I  should 
learn  so  much  in  my  search  for  more  elusive  specimens.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  matter.  Everj’  Indian  village  has  its  own  distinctive 
costume  for  men,  for  women,  and  for  children,  while  different  social 
levels  also  are  indicated  by  different  clothes;  often  a  very  slight  devia¬ 
tion  in  color  or  design  indicates  the  borderline  between  one  tribe  and 
another. 

There  are  supposedly  twenty-two  different  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  the.  Republic  of  Guatemala,  very  few  of  the  Indians  speaking 
CasiiUa  as  they  call  the  ofheial  Spanish  language.  Most  of  the  In¬ 
dians  live  in  remote  villages  in  the  high  mountain  ranges,  where  trails 
are  the  only  roads;  they  are  slow  to  take  strangers  into  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  do  everything  possible  to  hide  from  intruders  their  well- 
|)reserved  rites  and  ceremonies  and  even  their  methods  of  living  aiul 
dressing.  It  is  amazing  how  picturesque  and  strange  are  some  of  their 
customs,  many  of  which  antedate  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to 
America.  The  making  of  my  collection  has  brought  me  into  contact 
with  the  wearei-s  of  many  of  my  choice  costumes.  The  collection, 
though  large,  is  far  from  com|)lete,  and  as  I  go  along  gathering  material 
for  it,  I  realize  how  little  is  really  known  of  what  we  call  the  Guatemalan 
Indian  of  today,  and  how  difiicult  it  is  to  learn  more. 

The  Indians  live  according  to  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations.  Their  needs  are  simple:  a  few  tortillas,  fri- 
joles,  and  black  coffee  (the  staple  articles  of  diet),  a  thatcli-roofed 
hut — clinging  precariously  to  a  mountainside,  hidden  in  the  forest, 
or  on  the  outskirts  of  a  larger  village—  and  a  small  patch  of  ground 
for  jdanting  corn  will  make  an  Indian  quite  happy  ami  contented. 
Their  bright  and  picturesque  clothing  makes  a  colorful  spot  on  the 
landscape,  and  as  one  gets  better  acquainted  with  them,  individuals 
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stand  out  clearly  and  a  few  of  their  traditions  may  be  learned.  Mar¬ 
riage  rites  full  of  jioetry,  funeral  ceremonies  unknown  to  the  outside 
world,  even  the  traditions  of  their  daily  occupations  of  weaving  and 
planting,  all  have  a  charm  hard  to  resist,  and  may  finally  be  learned 
by  a  friendly  individual  who  persists  in  being  a  human  question  mark; 
once  the  Indian  has  gained  confidence  in  the  person  trying  to  be 
friendly,  he  may  overlook  the  incomprehensible  desire  to  obtain 
clothes  not  from  one  tribe  alone,  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
tradition,  but  from  every  tribe.  All  this  makes  the  chase  for  textiles 
very  exciting  as  well  as  productive  of  the  knowledge  of  humanity  as 
represented  by  the  Guatemalan  Indian  of  the  present. 

I  began  by  buying  a  few  pieces  from  the  Indians  near  Guatemala 
Cit}",  who  think  more  of  money  than  of  pride;  usually  the  Indians 
weave  only  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  immediate  needs,  and 
such  articles  are  not  for  sale.  Some  villages  have  a  country-wide 
reputation  for  trade  pieces,  but  these  are  not  what  a  collector  dreams  of. 

When  I  bought  a  large  huipil  (the  blouse  of  the  women’s  costume) 
woven  with  a  white  background  and  with  large  red  and  purple  beasts 
strutting  across  the  surface,  I  felt  as  if  my  collection  was  really  under 
way.  The  purple  cotton  is  rare,  for  the  color  comes  from  a  mollusk 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  material 
has  to  be  dyed  with  a  substance  taken  when  the  moon  is  full,  as  at 
other  times  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  As  the  purple  cotton  is  therefore 
very  expensive,  it  is  used  only  on  marriage  huipiles  or  veils,  or  other 
special  garments.  This  particular  huipil  belonged  to  a  woman  from 
San  Pedro  Sacatepequez;  she  had  labored  on  it  for  months,  making 
enticing  monkeys  scratching  their  backs  in  such  a  natural  way  as  to 
make  one  feel  quite  itchy,  beautiful  proud  hens  carefully  concealing 
small  ones  under  their  wings,  and  wee  ducks  looking  somewhat  flus¬ 
tered  at  having  one  more  foot  than  is  usually  their  lot.  It  really  is 
one  of  the  showpieces  of  my  collection.  It  was  made  to  be  worn  with 
a  skirt  section  tightly  wound  around  the  waist,  but  the  skirt,  of  blue 
and  white  cloth,  with  a  wooly  black  and  white  belt  to  hold  the  cos¬ 
tume  together,  I  did  not  acquire  until  long  afterward. 

My  next  important  acquisition  was  a  lovely  prayer  veil,  the  kind 
worn  for  attending  church  and  major  festivals  and  also,  in  this  same 
tribe,  to  be  married  in.  It  is  not  a  veil  at  all,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  but  a  huge  huipil  covered  with  a  great  many  antediluvian 
animals  in  red  and  purple.  It  took  me  years  to  get  it  from  an  old 
woman  whose  daughter,  after  coming  to  town  to  work,  decided  in 
favor  of  modern  clothes  and  abandoned  her  tribal  ones,  just  as  she 
had  abandoned  tribal  customs  on  leaving  home.  The  old  woman 
finally  allowed  me  to  buy  the  prayer  huipil  from  her,  with  the  strict 
injunction  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  my  ])articular  tribe,  a  promise  most 
readily  given,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  This  huipil  had  last  been  used 
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on  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  Days,  when  the  dear  old  soul  had  gone  to 
the  cemetery  with  tall  candles  which  she  and  her  friends  watched  with 
l)rayer  all  night,  while  the  men  of  the  tribe  slept  out  in  the  public 
square. 

We  grew  well  acquainted  in  the  months  which  it  took  to  bargain  for 
this  huiinl.  She  would  sit  on  my  doorstep  and  tell  me  about  her 
children  and  their  refusal  to  follow  tribal  laws;  her  daughters  were 
indolent  and  lazy,  preferring  to  buy  cheap  bright  materials  from  the 
stores  rather  than  to  weave  their  own  clothes;  they  even  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  marrying  men  from  other  villages,  although  such  marriages 
made  them  outcasts  from  their  own.  We  grew  so  well  acquainted 
that  she  even  promised  to  let  me  have  her  loom  when  she  died  and 
followed  her  ancestors  to  the  grave.  This  loom,  worn  and  old,  had 
served  her  since  childhofal,  but  her  daughter  had  no  more  use  for  it. 
It  was  nuule  fuit  of  a  few  sticks  well  chosen  for  their  particular 
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Thv  (iii'itpnmiaii  artist  iltinilirrti)  tiamvito  {lortrays  a  weaver  usin;;  a  small  hand  loom. 

purpose,  and  on  it  she  did  most  beautiful  work,  weaving  the  designs 
taught  her  hy  lier  mother  who,  in  turn,  had  learned  them  from  hers. 
She  had  spent  many  hours  of  her  life  sitting  on  a  elean  mat  with  the 
loom  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  her  hut,  the  other  end  of  the  warp 
fastened  around  her  waist,  and  weaving  elothes  for  herself,  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  family  with  the  eotton  she  had  spun  from  the  eotton 
pods  growing  on  a  nearby  tree.  When  I  look  at  my  loom,  I  always 
think  of  Maria,  whose  gentle  s|)irit  seems  to  hover  over  it,  trying  to 
tell  me  how  miieli  she  regretted  never  being  able  to  finish  the  pieee 
started  on  it. 

The  main  street  in  Mi.xeo  is  lavishly  deeorated,  the  side  streets  are 
cut  off  with  branches,  pine  houghs  are  on  the  ground.  A  procession 
of  Indian  women  advances  along  it  on  their  way  to  church,  to  have  an 
infant  of  their  tribe  ba|)ti/.ed.  The  godmother,  in  her  best  clothes, 
has  a  child  tied  on  her  hack;  the  hahy  wears  a  caj)  which  1  simply 
must  have.  It  is  too  good  to  he^tnie,  having  choice  designs  worked 
on  a  red  background.  Of  course  I  can  do  nothing  at  su(‘h  a  moment, 
when  the  jirocession  is  slowly  passing  down  the  street.  The  closing 
off  of  the  side  streets  symholi/.es  the  new  ( 'hristian’s  adherence  to 
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tlie  straight  and  narrow  path,  wliile  the  strewing  of  flowers  is  a  sign 
of  the  flowery  and  pleasant  path  he  will  have  through  life.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  got  the  cap  eventually. 

In  another  part  of  town  I  spy  a  large  crowd,  in  the  center  of  which 
a  Mexican  is  busily  displaying  from  his  large  pack  belts  in  gay  colors, 
all  embroidered  with  the  same  design.  They  seem  to  have  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  Mixco  Indian  women,  who  are  examining  them  and  buying 
as  fast  as  he  can  take  their  money.  I  too  get  one,  of  course,  and  with 
it  the  information  that  the  women  of  Mixco  have  for  years  bought  the 
belts  for  their  costumes  from  these  traders,  who  bring  them  from 
Oaxaca  in  Mexico.  The  belts  have  on  them  the  figures  of  the  feather 
dance,  which  is  a  traditional  one  in  this  region.  Cogitating  on  the 
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reason  why  Mixco  women  wear  belts  from  southern  Mexico,  I  think 
hack  a  good  many  years  and  bring  to  memory  the  background  of 
tlie  Indians  of  Mixco,  who  are  not  of  the  Sacatepeipiez  people  although 
they  live  among  tliem.  They  are  Pocoimin  Indians,  who  in  the  dim 
liast  belonged  to  a  Mexican  family  of  Indians,  an  amazing  hit  to 
fit  into  the  picture  jiuzzle  called  the  Cluatemala  Indian. 


A  market  day  in  Tec|)an  is  worth  the  long  dusty  drive  to  this  old 
jdace,  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  where  the  (^ikchiqueles  had  their 
stronghold  when  the  S|)aniards  came  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  at  their 
liead  to  coiupier  (Juatemala  in  Tecpan  lies  like  a  jewel  against 

a  background  of  high  mountains  with  even  higher  volcanoes  outlined 
against  the  blue  sky.  An'ohl  huintain  in  tlie  square  furnishes  the  water 
for  tlie  Indians  who  gather  here  on  market  day  to  buy  and  barter 
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their  various  wares.  They  come  from  far  and  wide,  the  higliland 
people  meeting  the  lowland  for  an  interchange  of  onions,  dried  fish, 
chiles,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  last  but  not  least,  yards 
and  yards  of  woolen  materials,  all  hand  woven  and  colored  with 
vegetable  dyes. 

I  wander  around  the  market  place  for  hours,  every  moment  a  sadder 
one.  The  Indians  refuse  emphatically  to  part  with  their  clothes; 
while  this  is  natural,  it  is  disastrous  for  the  fate  of  my  collection.  I 
see  so  many  I  simply  must  have.  My  eye  follows  longingly  a  fat 
matron  with  a  huge  huipil  made  out  of  a  yellow,  or  rather  brownish, 
cotton  which  is  not  dyed;  the  huipil  is  embroidered  in  colors  bright 
as  the  jewels  which  her  ancestors  the  Cakchiqueles  wore  in  their 
crown  when  seated  on  the  throne  in  Iximche,  their  capital. 

I  go  into  the  old  church,  where  I  admire  the  wooden  roof  painted 
with  the  figures  of  double-headed  eagles  dating  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V,  but  not  even  this  reminder  of  Spanish  art  can  compensate 
me  for  the  loss  of  a  man’s  suit  of  handwoven  black  wool  which  I  have 
just  seen.  The  man  wore  the  dark  suit  over  white  undergarments 
which  showed  through  large  slits  in  the  trousers  and  sleeves;  rows  of 
buttons  decorated  the  slits  for  no  apparent  purpose,  and  a  gay  red 
belt  tied  up  the  whole  suit  most  snugly. 

In  desperation  I  leave  town  and  find  a  group  of  Indians  having 
their  luncheon.  Out  of  a  bundle  one  produces  some  tortillas,  and  to 
mj’  delight  I  see  that  the  tzute  or  cloth  in  which  they  are  wrapped, 
though  dirty,  has  many  double-headed  eagles  embroidered  on  it.  Its 
owner  sells  eggs  at  a  price,  so  I  buy  eggs  lavishly,  and  e.xplain  to  him 
at  great  length  and  with  many  gestures  that  eggs  cannot  be  easily 
transported  to  my  distant  home  unless  I  have  something  to  wrap 
them  in.  The  tzute  will  be  just  the  thing,  though  it  is  old  and  used, 
and  I  hope  against  hope  that  he  will  not  direct  me  to  the  large  pile  of 
baskets  for  sale  only  a  few  feet  away.  The  youth,  eager  to  finish  his 
luncheon  and  be  rid  of  his  insistent  customer,  sells  me  the  tzute, 
eagles,  dirt,  and  all,  and  my  collection  is  the  richer  for  its  beauty. 

Well  content  with  my  prize,  I  meander  down  a  shadowy  lane,  and 
see  before  me  a  whole  family  of  Indians.  Father  is  leading  a  fat  pig 
by  a  string  tied  to  one  leg,  mother  has  a  baby  on  her  back,  and 
several  children  and  dogs  trudge  along  wearily  after  their  day  at  the 
market.  Mother  Indian  wears  an  enchanting  garment  worthy  of 
further  acquaintance,  as  is  father’s  red  coat,  which  has  a  whole  flock 
of  birds  embroidered  on  it.  My  collector’s  spirit  is  aroused,  and  I 
hurry  up  in  my  friendliest  manner.  But  to  no  avail,  for  the  whole 
family,  after  one  glance  at  my  khaki  breeches,  take  to  their  heels. 
My  hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground  as  the  whole  tribe  disappears 
through  a  hut  into  a  cornfield. 
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On  the  white  lace-Iikc  background  of  this  kuipil  from  Quezaltenango  appear  conventional  designs  in  gold 

and  lavender. 


But  I  am  consoled  by  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  Coinalapa  girl  who 
is  quite  willing  to  part  with  her  huipil.  She  goes  into  a  doorway  to 
take  it  off  for  me,  going  home  in  the  plain  white  one  which  she  always 
carries  in  her  basket.  I  am  the  richer  by  one  of  the  lovely  red 
woolly  huipiles  which  have  such  fascinating  dogs  prancing  across  their 
surface,  and  consider  the  day  not  a  total  loss. 


A  telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  /no30i>‘— men  with  packs — 
who  are  bringing  material  for  my  collection,  has  kept  me  at  the  door 
at  intervals  all  morning.  Finally,  about  five  o’clock,  I  see  four  be¬ 


draggled  and  footsore  Indians  coming  to  my  door.  Only  one  of  the 
four  can  speak  a  little  Spanish.  1  escort  them  and  their  cacaxtes 
(boxlike  affairs  made  of  wood  in  which  they  carry  their  cargo  on  their 
backs)  to  my  back  yard.  There  they  produce  several  bundles  well 
wrapped  in  waterproof  material,  and  two  turkeys,  veiy  much  alive 
after  their  four  days’  journey  inside  the  cacaste.  The  latter  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome,  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  not  far  off,  and 
are  a  friendly  gift  indeed  from  the  kindly  padre  who  lives  high  up 
in  the  mountains  and  has  thousands  of  Indians  under  his  spiritual 
wing.  My  Indian  cook  tells  me  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  offer  my  guests 
food,  as  they  will  eat  only  their  own,  making  their  fire  in  the  yard  to 
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heat  their  tortillas  and  coffee.  At  four  in  the  morning;  the  Indians, 
who  slept  rolled  up  in  their  blankets  like  {riant  cocoons  on  the  fla{r- 
stones  of  the  patio,  are  awake  and  heating  their  coffee;  I  am  careful  to 
send  them  off  according  to  the  instructions  in  the  padre’s  letter,  giv¬ 
ing  them  sugar  and  coffee  and  good  advice,  and  directing  them  home¬ 
wards,  making  the  farewell  signal  as  they  file  out  of  the  house.  As 
the  spokesman  passes  me  he  stops  and  makes  me  a  deep  reverence 
with  arms  crossed  over  his  chest;  then,  still  bending  low  in  front  of 
me,  he  presents  me  with  a  bunch  of — no,  not  flowers,  but  onions  and 
garlic,  a  parting  gift  to  show  their  appreciation  of  my  hospitality.  I 
am  deeply  touched,  knowing  how  undemonstrative  the  Indian  is,  and 
feel  as  though  I  had  conquered  kingdoms  as  I  watch  them  disappear 
down  the  silent  street,  bound  for  their  distant  mountain  home.  They 
will  reach  their  destination,  if  they  are  fortunate  and  weather  permits, 
in  four  or  five  days;  if  the  rivers  are  high  and  have  to  be  crossed  by 
swimming,  with  the  burdens  on  their  heads,  they  will  take  longer.  On 
another  occasion  the  telegram  announcing  their  arrival  did  not  reach 
me  until  seven  days  after  they  had  left,  for  it  had  rained  the  whole 
way;  the  trails  over  the  10,0()0-foot  divides  were  none  too  good  and 
the  rivers  had  become  roaring  torrents.  The  caves  or  thatch-roofed 
shelters  in  which  they  take  refuge  as  they  cross  the  high  mountains 
are  not  very  dry  and  warm. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  looked  at  the  contents  of  the  parcel  which 
they  had  brought.  It  was  a  precious  Maxeho  suit,  of  the  kind  worn 
by  men  of  royal  descent.  It  had  the  sun  boldly  embroidered  on  the 
front  of  the  coat;  its  thick  woolly  surface  was  well  covered  with 
colored  silk  embroider^’,  and  at  the  sides  was  long  fringe.  The 
trousers  were  short  and  open  at  the  sides,  the  red  sash  had  gorgeous 
purple  and  red  embroidery  all  over  it,  and  the  head  cloth  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  long  silk  tassels.  It  was  indeed  a  suit  worthy  of  a  member 
of  that  noble  race. 

The  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas  Chichicastenango,  or  Max  as  they  are 
usually  called,  are  the  remnants  of  the  true  Quiche  race.  They 
were  living  at  I'tatlan  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  after  they 
were  conquenul  they  mov<‘d  to  where  they  now  live.  Descendents  of 
kings,  they  are  still  a  proud  race  and  adhere  strictly  to  their  old  rites 
and  customs.  Their  clothes  have  something  very  Spanish  mixed  with 
the  Indian;  perhaps  they  imitated  the  clothes  of  their  ca|)tors,  or  j)er- 
haps  the  Spaniards  made  them  co|)y  the  foreign  goods  so  that  the 
textiles  would  be  better  suited  for  export  to  Spain. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  parcel  a  mauve  and  white  tzvte,  such  as 
the  witch  doctors  use,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  get.  These  men  are 
held  in  so  much  reverence  by  the  people  of  their  tribe  that  tlu'y  can¬ 
not  be  approached  easily. 
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Several  years  ago  I  arrived  at  Chicliicastenango  at  fiesta  time.  No 
more  lovely  sight  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  than  the  plaza 
at  such  a  time,  for  there  the  Indians  gather  from  all  villages  far  and 
near.  Those  of  the  Max  tribe  come  there  from  great  distances  for 
the  great  fiesta  of  December  21,  the  most  important  one  of  the  year 
in  the  town.  Dressed  in  their  gala  clothes,  the  Indians  gather  in  the 
great  square  to  barter  and  to  sell;  from  the  nearby  churches  hourly 
processions  go  forth  through  the  streets;  in  the  corner  of  a  former 
convent  a  barber  is  busily  plying  his  trade. 

As  I  stroll  along  the  streets  this  fiesta  time,  I  despair  of  ever  having 
a  presentable  collection,  for  there  are  so  many  wonderful  costumes 
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whose  owners  are  not  at  all  pleased  at  my  wanting  them.  But  1 
ac(|uire  a  rotiillera,  a  beautiful  black  and  red  woolen  ruglike  affair 
which  the  Indians  use  to  protect  their  baeks  from  their  loads  and  which 
is  a  specialty  in  this  region.  1  get,  too,  after  nnieli  pleading,  a  brown 
liuipil  woven  from  natural  Imiwn  cotton  and  embroidereil  profusch' 
in  red  silk;  it  has  one  of  the  black  silk  disks  to  which  an  old  silver 
coin  is  attached.  That  is  a  sign  of  great  rank;  the  more  common 
fines  nowadays  have  substituted  for  the  silver  coins  plain  snaps  made 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  at  this  fiesta  time  that  all  the  babies  are  christened  togethee. 
(lodmothers  in  huge  white  embroidered  htiipilex  bide  the  babies  from 
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staring  eyes,  camming  them  to  church  carefully  under  the  ample 
folds.  They  are  followed  by  most  of  the  family,  and  if  it  is  a  boy 
baby,  the  proud  father  and  grandfather  are  beaming  with  pride. 
Nothing  will  do  but  that  I  have  a  “godmother  huipil",  and  the  very 
loveliest  among  them  has  just  passed  me.  I  discover  that  it  has  been 
handed  down  for  generations  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
woman  who  rents  this  sort  of  gannent  for  godmothers  de  luxe,  and 
who,  of  course,  refuses  sternly  every  offer  I  make.  While  I  admire  a 
particularly  lovely  Quiche  baby,  a  direct  descendent  of  the  kings  of 
Quiche,  I  lose  sight  of  my  particular  godmother.  I  hurriedly  find 
and  follow  the  trail  of  the  huipil  of  my  ambition.  The  wearer  walks 
a  mile,  I  do  likewise.  As  my  endurance  gives  out,  I  find  a  convenient 
horse  saddled  and  tied  to  a  post  in  front  of  a  hut.  Thanks  to  the 
horse,  I  overtake  the  lady  of  the  huipil,  but  my  tactics  are,  apparently, 
not  those  of  a  good  general.  She  dodges  into  a  hedge  which  my 
horse  shies  at,  and  I  am  left  sans  horse,  sans  huipil,  and  sans  breath 
to  shout  to  the  interpreter  who  is  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  owner 
of  the  horse  suddenly  appears  to  claim  his  property,  but  as  he  speaks 
Castilla,  I  explain  the  situation  and  urge  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
get  me  the  huipil,  telling  him  the  amount  of  money  I  am  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  explaining  how  with  that  sum  the  entire  family  will 
be  able  to  celebrate  on  an  unprecedented  scale  the  whole  fiesta  season. 
All  this  produces  no  immediate  effect,  but  hours  later,  as  I  stand  in 
the  Plaza,  my  particular  godmother  arrives  and  stealthily  slips  the 
treasure  into  my  hand,  and  I  reciprocate  with  the  money. 

Early  morning  frost  is  on  the  ground  in  beautiful  Quezaltenango, 
a  city  situated  7,000  feet  above  sea  level;  there,  thanks  to  the  won¬ 
derful  climate,  all  the  rosy-cheeked  Indians  are  sturdy,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  finest  races  in  the  country.  The  early  morning  hours  see 
endless  processions  of  Indians  marching  in  to  market,  bringing  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  the  near-by  villages.  They  are  a  veritable  feast 
to  the  eye  of  the  collector.  The  Almolonga  Indians  come  up  a  hill 
wearing  their  gay  red  and  white  clothes  goi^eously  embroidered  in 
many  colored  silks.  The  men’s  shirts  are  a  mass  of  decoration,  both 
back  and  front,  in  red  and  yellow  silks.  Such  a  garment  I  should 
cherish  to  wear  only  for  “Sunday-go-to-meeting  best”,  but  they 
think  nothing  of  carrying  a  great  load  of  charcoal  on  their  backs  in 
this  gorgeous  array. 

Almolonga  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  I  have  to  climb  like  a 
goat  up  and  down  narrow  paths  to  get  anywhere,  but  the  trouble 
is  worth  while.  I  buy  a  lovely  cnchaj,  a  cloth  in  red  ami  white 
thickly  embroidered  in  silks  and  used  by  the  women  to  protect  their 
bucks  from  their  loads.  It  is  truly  a  museum  piece,  and  I  am  able 
to  obtain  it  only  because  I  lo(»ked  up  a  f«»rmer  servant  of  mine  who 
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belonged  to  this  village.  Wliile  her  mother  entertained  me  with  a 
tale  of  her  son  and  his  search  for  a  bride,  the  servant  bought  several 
things  for  me,  so  I  return  to  Quezaltenango  well  satisfied  with  my 
morning. 

In  Quezaltenango  I  start  out  in  search  of  a  Quiche  prayer  veil.  It 
is  a  long  lacelike  affair  with  a  round  hole  surrounded  with  embroidery 
where  the  face  appears;  the  rest  envelops  the  person  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  mbty  cloud  of  white  with  yellow  and  purple  embroidery. 
I  find  one,  and  also  acquire  a  crepelike  white  wedding  veil,  o'  the  kind 


Photocraph  by  Fpderico  MelnecLe. 


RAIMlXnO  AM)  KOSARIO. 

The  tr;iilers  ot  San  Cristobal  TotonloapAn  from  whom  the  author  seoured  numerous  textiles  for  her 

wllect  ion. 

SO  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  older  Indians;  these  veils  were  worn  before 
the  younger  generation  grew  so  fond  of  heavily  embroidered  affairs. 

When  Rosario  and  Kaimundo  arrive,  it  is  tm  event  for  me,  as  these 
two  traders  from  San  Cristdbal  Totonicapan  have  been  my  good 
friends  for  years.  I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with  them,  for  no 
finer  type  can  be  found  than  these  two  lowly  Indians,  hardworking 
and  faithful,  who  always  bring  me,  for  my  collection,  some  choice 
piece  which  they  have  come  across  in  their  peregrinations  to  differ¬ 
ent  villages.  Their  own  materials,  woven  in  their  one-room  house, 
are  superb,  but  I  have  already  examples  of  all  their  different  weaves, 
and  purely  trade  pieces  do  not  interest  me.  Their  ware-3  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  despite  the  unattractive  bundles  in  which  they  are  wrapped  and 
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which,  when  opened,  reveail  a  stream  of  shimmering  textiles  sorely 
tempting  to  a  slender  purse.  This  time  they  have  brought  me  a 
w'onderful  head  band  or  ribbon  woven  with  many  symbolic  figures 
and  finished  with  a  huge  silver  and  silk  tassel.  It  was  made  to  be 
worn  by  a  bride  of  their  people,  the  huge  tassels  indicating  that  it  is 
for  a  woman  of  very  high  caste  indeed,  while  every  bird  and  symbol 
could  be  translated  into  lore  as  old  as  the  tribe  itself,  were  one  con¬ 
versant  with  the  legends  of  these  people. 

Once,  years  ago,  I  visited  the  highland  home  of  these  friends,  where 
I  received  a  most  cordial  reception.  While  I  inspected  their  looms, 
which  occupied  the  largest  part  of  their  single-roomed  house,  Kosario 
went  out  into  the  yard  aiul  came  back  shortly  with  a  steaming  cup 
of  tea.  Once  she  had  heard  me  say  in  my  distant  house  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  that  I  liked  m'y  tea  every  afternoon,  and  she  was  doing 
her  hospitable  best  to  please  me.  The  carved  gourd  the  tea  was 
served  in  was  artistic  enough  to  make  any  beverage  it  contained 
tempting. 

Raimundo  entertained  me  by  discussing  the  various  dyes  and  their 
uses;  most  of  them  are  made  from  plants.  The  dark  blue  comes 
from  a  well-masbed  grass;  the  purple,  when  not  from  the  mollusk,  is 
made  out  of  blackberry  juice;  the  wild  tomato,  or  sometimes  the 
blood  of  an  animal,  will  be  used  for  a  brilliant  red,  and  so  on  down 
the  long  list  of  dyes  made  from  berries,  roots,  and  bark  of  trees. 
Every  village  has  its  own  pet  dyes,  and  guards  well  the  secret  of 
their  making.  But  today,  alas,  foreign  dyes  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  older  ones,  making  the  textiles  less  attractive  and  the  colors  by 
no  means  as  fast  as  were  the  older  ones. 

As  I  left  Raimundo’s  domicile,  I  stopped  to  watch  an  old  dame 
marking  the  design  for  a  huipil  of  the  kind  which  are  embroidered 
after  they  have  been  woven.  She  might  have  been  a  picture  out  of 
a  very  old  book  as  she  sat  and  carefully  drew  in  the  design  with  a 
chicken  featlier  dipped  in  mashed  grass.  When  we  returned  after  a 
few  days,  the  huipil  was  finished  and  became  mine,  an  invaluable 
garment,  for  it  is  so  long  that  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  petti¬ 
coat  and  fnopil,  and  is  so  thick  and  warm  that  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  wrap  for  cool  weather. 

The  skirts  worn  by  the  women  are  not  as  attractive  as  the  huipileft. 
The  cloth  is  made  on  larger  foot  looms,  and  the  designs  are  woven 
in.  They  always  carry  out  the  tribal  colors,  us  also  do  the  belts 
which  hold  up  the  skirts.  Men  also  have  colorful  clothes,  although 
many  have  discarded  their  tribal  ones  and  retain  only  the  belts  with 
their  symb<*ls.  Such  a  one  1  got  at  Concepci«)n  from  the  alcalde.;  it 
was  done  in  re<ls  and  yellows,  with  a  wide  lace  finishing  olf  the  ends. 
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A  CERKMONIAL  IlL’ini.. 

This  elulM>riite  hiiipil  witti  its  imiiieroiis  re<l  iiml  purple  nnininis  was  use<l  as  a  i>ra.ver  veil  by  an  Indian  of 
San  Pedro  Sacalei>t'<juez. 

For  yoars  iny  lioiisplmhl  supply  of  rice,  coffee,  beans,  potatoes,  ami 
frijoles  has  arrived  once  a  month  in  a  hiifre  load  on  the  back  of  ti 
faithful  Indian,  Francisco.  His  faith  in  onr  entire  family  is  childlike. 
'Vlien  he  had  celebrated  the  holiday  of  his  patron  saint  only  too  well, 
ami  my  supply  of  staples  threatened,  1  would  send  by  his  hoys  larjre 
doses  of  castor  oil  which  worked  wonders;  he  seldom  failed  to  appear 
soon  thereafter,  claiming  perhaps  a  headache,  which  I  immediately 
cured  with  aspirin,  ho|)inf:  that  my  work  as  a  prescribing  doctor 
would  not  entirely  extinguish  onr  monthly  provisions.  Francisco’s 
wife  and  danghteis  are  good  weavers  and  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  my  collection,  though  the  best  piece  1  have  from  their  village 
was  the  handkerchief  Francisco  used  one  day  when  threatened  with 
what  1  diagnosed  as  the  flu.  The  kerchief  was  red  with  fantastic 
animals  emhroiilered  all  over  its  surface. 
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Hence  my  advice  to  prospective  collectors  never  to  be  without 
aspirin  or  castor  oil,  for  aspirin  brought  me  another  choice  piece.  An 
old  patriarch  of  his  tribe  lay  as  one  dead.  Considering  it  a  case  of 
fever,  I  brought  out  my  aspirin  which  the  daughters  took  with  many 
misgivings  and  gave  to  him.  I  likewise  felt  misgivings,  but  the  old 
man  felt  better  for  my  dose,  and  I  was  the  richer  for  a  man ’s  suit  from 
the  San  Martin  Chile  Verde  tribe — it  bad  a  long  black  wool  overtunic 
with  fringe  at  the  ends,  a  red  embroidered  sash,  and  a  red  head  dress 
which  makes  the  wearer  look  like  a  dweller  in  Tibet. 

It  is  cold  in  the  highlands,  especially  at  night,  so  the  Momostenango 
blankets  are  much  appreciated  in  those  regions;  hardly  an  Indian  on 
any  of  the  trails  but  has  one  of  them  strapped  to  his  load  to  roll  him¬ 
self  in  when  he  goes  to  sleep.  It  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight  to 
arrive  at  Momostenango  on  market  day.  In  the  big  square  hundreds 
of  blankets  are  ready  for  sale,  as  well  as  wool,  looms,  and  even  the 
nettles  for  carding  the  wool.  Many  of  the  finished  blankets  are  spread 
out  in  the  church  square  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  after  having  been  wet 
while  being  woven  with  the  sulphurous  waters  of  the  nearby  river; 
this  gives  them  a  special  quality,  making  them  waterproof  and  seem¬ 
ingly  everlasting.  The  dyes  used  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  woolen 
materials  that  are  a  specialty  of  this  region,  are  made  right  on  the 
spot,  and  are  so  good  that  these  blankets  are  fast  acquiring  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  Those  of  lamb’s  wool  are  esj)ecially  choice. 

It  took  years  of  patience  to  get  a  charchal  or  coin  necklace,  to  add 
to  my  collection.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
cannot  be  bought  at  any  price  e.xcept  when  their  owners  change  over  to 
modern  clothes.  It  was  in  Momostenango  that  I  was  led  on  the  trail 
of  a  beautiful  one,  which  has  several  old  silver  crosses  and  many  old 
coins  in  its  make-up.  Although  not  a  textile,  it  is  a  part  of  a  collection 
of  this  sort,  as  no  self-respecting  Indian  would  be  without  one  if  her 
tribe  required  that  she  wear  it;  she  would  suffer  poverty  rather  than 
part  with  this  inherited  treasure. 

Huehuetenango  has  many  delectable  costumes,  but  none  quite  so 
fascinating  as  the  huipiles  from  San  Mateo  Ixtat^n,  which  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  designs  in  yellow  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  huipiles 
are  exceptionally  thick,  often  having  as  many  as  eight  yards  of  hand 
woven  cloth  in  their  make-up. 

Holy  week  is  usually  a  good  time  to  go  hunting  for  textiles,  as  every 
one  takes  a  holiday  and  dresses  in  his  best  for  the  festivities.  From 
the  villages  around  Lake  Atitlan  came  many  treasures,  including  a 
beautiful  green  embroidered  belt,  yards  and  yards  long,  worn  by  one 
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of  the  dancers  of  the  Son.  This  dance  is  acco’ '  ;he  strange 

music  of  their  native  instruments,  such  as  the  cnmmla,  tun,  and 
marimba. 


It  is  hard  to  drag  one’s  self  away  from  Lake  Atitlan,  a  region  toe 
beautiful  for  description,  where  an  azure  sky  is  forever  reflected  in  the 
deep  waters  of  this  lovely  lake,  and  the  high  volcanoes  watch  ovei 


NECKLACES  OF  OLD 
SILVER  COINS  AND 
CROSSES. 

The  larger  necklace,  which 
belonged  to  a  woman  of 
Cob&n,  Alta  V’erapaz,  is 
of  a  type  highly  prized  by 
many  of  the  Guatemalan 
tribes.  The  smaller,  with 
l^ads  and  figurine  Mnd- 
ants  of  Jade,  belonged  to  a 
witch  doctor  of  Chichi- 
castennngo.  Department 
of  Quiche. 


Courtesy  of  the  University  Museum.  University  of  Pennsylvanis. 

tlie  multitude  of  villages  clinging  precariously  to  the  hillsides,  wliile 
their  inhabitants  look  like  gay  birds  as  they  make  their  way  along  the 
many  trails  bordering  the  lake.  But  I  had  seen  a  coat  up  in  Solola 
which  I  had  to  pursue.  It  had  many  pockets  in  its  thick  woolly  make¬ 
up,  each  pocket  carefully  outlined  with  black  wool  tape.  Every  pocket 
adds  to  the  value,  as  that  is  the  way  these  coats  are  valued — so  many 
more  pockets,  so  much  greater  price. 
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A  treasured.  Kahula  textile  was  hard  to  get,  for  those  stolid  Indians 
strongly  object  to  having  their  clothes  owned  by  strangers,  just  as 
they  are  averse  to  having  any  stranger  stay  within  their  village  over 
night.  In  a  nearby  village  I  got  a  textile  with  a  blue  ground  on 
which  were  embroidered  many  colored  sunsets,  the  striking  and  color¬ 
ful  effect  somewhat  spoiled  by  an  ordinary  foreign  ribbon  around  the 
neck.  In  this  village  they  have  some  curious  hut  sound  laws.  For 
instance,  a  murderer  is  not  put  into  prison  to  be  a  burden  on  the  com¬ 
munity;  he  is  declared  an  outcast.  Nobody  will  speak  to  him,  and  he 
is  carefully  watched  to  see  that  he  carries  out  the  tribal  law,  which 
requires  that  he  till  and  plant  the  corn  fields  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
the  slain  man,  or  otherwise  support  her,  until  the  youngest  child  is  at 
least  sixteen  years  old. 

My  best  string  bag,  the  one  with  brown  and  white  stripes  made 
by  a  man  who  used  two  sticks  like  knitting  needles,  1  managed  to  buy 
from  the  guardian  of  the  jail. 

In  far-away  C'ohan  the  Indians  often  have  fair  hair,  which  looks 
odd  above  their  tribal  clothes.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
my  collection  came  from  this  region;  a  splendid  huipil in  white  and  red, 
closely  embroidered;  a  very  fine  white  woven  one  with  an  intricate 
design,  a  sheer  affair  well  suited  to  the  warm  climate  of  the  country. 
Until  recently  no  self-respecting  woman  would  wear  anything  hut 
pure  white,  but  that  has  been  changed,  as  lias  the  pretty  style  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  vivid  red  Serprente  de  Coral,  or  coral  snake,  of  many  strands 
of  wool  woven  in  the  long  hair  of  all  the  matrons. 

I  could  give  many  more  instances  where  I  have  run  across  lore  and 
legend  in  search  of  material  for  my  collection,  as  well  as  amusing  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  which  I  treasure  in  my  memory.  But  disajipoint- 
ment  has  also  been  my  lot.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  a  suit 
made  of  fibers  and  trimmed  with  macaw  and  parrot  feathei*s,  such  as 
the  Lacanddn  Indians  wear.  My  cup  was  full  to  overflowing  when 
I  acquired  a  suit  of  the  Todos  Santos  village  men’s  clothes.  They 
rather  look  as  if  they  had  been  modeled  after  a  pirate’s  suit,  yet  their 
wide  collars  and  flapping  trousers  do  not  seem  to  diminish  to  any 
degree  the  dignity  of  these  tall  austere  mountain  men  who  dwell  in  a 
nook  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  country,  and  who  still  regulate 
their  lives  according  to  dates  set  by  the  Tzolktn,  or  old  ceremonial 
cadendar  of  265  days  to  the  year. 


Health,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  made  us  live  for  a  while  in  the 
hot  lowlands,  hut  it  was  not  time  wasted.  I  rode  many  hours  on 
mulehack  along  the  highwaiys  and  byways  in  search  of  material.  I 
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met  much  to  my  taste,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  good  form  to  wear 
many  clothes  in  that  ardent  clime.  The  men  wear  only  dirty  white 
trousers  rolled  to  their  knees,  with  an  entrancing  tzute  well  embroid¬ 
ered  hanging  from  their  necks.  The  women’s  headbands  and  the 
cloths  in  which  they  carry  tortillas  are  well  worth  a  search;  their 
skirts  are  beautifully  designed  and  woven,  and  not  difficult  to  get. 

1  am  glad  that  1  got  together  my  collection  while  the  old  order  still 
existed,  for  true  tribal  designs  on  the  textiles  are  rapidly  disappearing 
or  becoming  mixed  with  those  of  other  tribes.  One  and  all,  the  items 
in  my  precious  collection  are  veritable  works  of  art.  The  subtle 
blending  of  colors  and  the  romance  woven  into  every  piece  give  to  the 
making  of  such  a  collection  a  zest  which  quite  compensates  for  the 
time  and  energy  spent  on  it. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States. — This  confer¬ 
ence,  for  which  the  program,  as  published  in  the  July  1933  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  was  prepared  by  the  Governing  Board,  convenes  in 
Montevideo  on  December  3,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  Uruguay.  At  this  time  the  complete  list  of  delegates  is  not 
available. 

Election  of  officers. — The  first  session  of  the  Governing  Board  for 
the  year  1933-34  was  held  on  November  1.  The  Vice  Chairman, 
Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  moved  in  compli¬ 
mentary  phrases  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  be  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
motion  having  been  unanimously  passed,  the  Chairman  e.xpressed  his 
warm  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  commented  at 
some  length  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Minister  of  Uruguay,  as  the  dean  of  the  Board,  re¬ 
sponded  in  English  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  and  then  in 
Spanish  nominated  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  M.  Arcaya, 
as  Vice  Chairman.  After  his  unanimous  election,  the  new  Vice 
Chairman  cordially  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  honor  paid  him. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Brazilian  prize  novels. — The  Academia  Brasileira  has  announced  its 
prize  novels  for  1933.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Senhor  Jos6 
Geraldo  Vieira  for  *1  mulher  que  fugiu  de  Sodoma;  the  second  to 
Senhor  Wanderley  for  Sol  Criminosa;  and  the  third  to  Senhor  Ribeiro 
Couto  for  Cahocla.  Senhor  Martins  de  Oliveira  received  the  first  prize 
in  the  short  story  class  for  A  o  Pais  das  carna  ubas.  Other  awards  were 
made  for  the  best  poetry  and  drama. 

“Colombia,  the  treasure  land." — The  Pan  American  Union  has  for 
distribution  a  limited  number  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  55  pages, 
bearing  the  above  title  and  published  recently  by  the  Consulate  Gen- 
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eral  of  Colombia  in  New  York  City.  These  will  be  sent  upon  rerpiest 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Decorative  map  oj  Mexico  City. — The  library  has  received  a  bril¬ 
liantly  decorative  historical  map  of  Mexico  City,  published  in  1932  by 
the  Compania  Luz  y  Fuerza  Motriz,  S.  A.  and  Compahla  de  Tranvias 
de  Mexico,  S.  A.  It  is  entitled  Mapa  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mixico  y 
alrededores  hoy  y  ayer,  and  is  the  work  of  Emily  Edwards. 

Xatiotial  Library  of  Venezuela. — Last  year  the  National  Library  of 
Venezuela  at  Caracas  had  43,081  readers,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,662 
over  1931.  Dr.  Jos4  E.  Machado,  the  librarian,  reports  that  the  cir¬ 
culating  library  is  very  popular. 

Activities  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. — The  Library  announ¬ 
ces  the  publication  of  number  8  of  its  bibliographic  series  entitled 
Obras  existentes  en  la  Biblioteca  Colon  de  la  Ionian  Panamericana  sobre 
organizacidn  de  bibliotecas  y  si.<<temas  de  clasificacion,  comprising  13 
mimeographed  leaves.  Seventy-two  works  are  listed  with  the  table 
of  contents  of  each  item.  At  the  end  is  an  appendix  containing  a  list 
of  library  periodicals. 

During  the  past  month  the  library  received  508  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation.  This  unusually  lai^e  number  seems  to  be  attributable  to 
the  greater  interest  being  shown  by  universities  and  some  women’s 
organizations  in  Latin  American  affairs. 

Annual  report. — The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  for  the  fiscal  year  1932-33,  as  submitted  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  shows  that  its  staff 
has  been  called  upon  with  increasing  frequency  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  individuals  and  institutions;  to  give  its  aid  regarding 
technical  phases  of  library  work,  and  to  indicate  sources  of  information 
on  various  subjects  in  Ijatin  America  and  the  United  States.  Another 
service  rendered  was  the  tracing  and  purchasing  of  books  for  persons 
in  Latin  America  who  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  pub¬ 
lications  they  desired  in  the  United  States  were  they  not  given  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  Library. 

The  several  publications  comprising  the  bibliographic  series,  which 
are  compiled  and  edited  in  the  Library,  have  been  well  received. 
This  series  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

A  statistical  survey  by  mail  of  all  libraries  in  Latin  America  was 
begun  in  an  effort  to  provide  accurate  data  from  which  to  prepare  a 
table  showing  the  extent  of  library  development  there. 

The  collection  in  the  Library  increased  by  2,638  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  making  a  total  of  80,301  and  necessitating  the  addition  of 
274  lineal  feet  of  shelving.  The  Library  receives  1,188  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Current  indexing  and  cataloguing  provided  11,911 
additional  cards  for  the  catalog.  Twenty-seven  maps  and  2  atlases 
were  added  to  the  collection,  making  the  totals  1,989  and  150  respec¬ 
tively.  A  new  15-tray  steel  map  case  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
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maps  as  well  as  protect  tliem.  During  the  year  several  shipments, 
totaling  116  publications,  were  sent  in  exchange  to  various  libraries 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Photographs — The  Pan  American  Union’s  photograph  collection 
has  recently  been  enrichetl  by  the  addition  of  381  prints.  These 
photographs  include  city  and  country  scenes  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Kica,  Mexico,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela,  in  addition 
to  prints  of  works  of  art  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  United 
States  and  portraits  of  prominent  men. 

Acquisitions. — Among  the  266  volumes  received  during  the  past 
month  is  a  collet'tion  of  works  by  Antoine  Michel,  of  Haiti,  which  in¬ 
cludes  La  jrir^.  legislature,  in  four  volumes,  the  first  volume  of  La 
mission  du  G.al  Iledourille  a  Saint-Domingue,  and  Avenement  du 
(nniral  Fahre  Nicolas  Getfrard  a  la  Presidence  d’ Haiti. 

The  following  titles  have  been  selected  from  the  remainder: 

EMado  actual  dc  Ins  tu/todos  dv  la  historia  lilcraria,  traduccioii  de  diversos  estudios 
tie  Paul  Van  Tieghein,  Benedetto  Croce,  Bernard  Fay,  Miguel  Dragonireseu, 
Ixtrenz  F>khofT,  Josef  Nadler,  Jean  Hankiss,  Luigi  Uus.so,  Levin  L.  Sehucking, 
Georges  Aseoli,  Wl.  Folkierski,  etc.  [coinpilado  por]  Raiil  Silva  Castro.  Santiago, 
Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  19.3:1.  171  p.  cm. 

La  Araucana,  [por]  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Ziiniga.  Edicidn  liecha  j)or  la  L’niver- 
sidad  de  Chile,  con  inotivo  de  la  celebracion  del  cuarto  centenario  de  .\lonso  de 
Elrcilla.  Santiago,  Editorial  Nascimentt),  1933.  2  v.  20  cm. 

.1  urisprudcncin  cabalhresca  argcntiiia,  [por]  C'esar  Viale.  Nueva  cdicion  corre- 
gida  y  aumentada.  Buenos  Aires,  1928.  .V2(>  p.  20  cm. 

Ideas  sobre  la  posicion  actual  de  la  pedagngia,  [por]  Fernando  Chaves.  Quito, 
Talleres  grdficos  nacionales,  1933.  2(KI  p.  17!>  cm.  (Puhlicaciones  del  Mini.x- 
terio  de  educacion  puhlica.) 

La  iustruccion  publica  en  la  Xueva  Es/uiiia  en  cl  siglo  xvi,  estudio  presentado 
para  obtener  el  grado  de  maestro  en  ciencias  histdricas,  por  Tomas  Zepeda 
Kincdn  .  .  .  Mexico,  1933.  138  i».  22  cm. 

Los  ceutcnarios  dc  193.3:  Doctor  Luis  Cordero,  Don  Luis  Zalduinbide,  Doctor 
.\ntonio  Flores  Jijdn,  Doctor  Jose  Motlesto  Espinoza,  [por]  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Rolando. 
Guayatpiil,  Imprenta  i  talleres  municipales  [1933].  79  p.  ports.  19'2  cm. 

Tratadn  de  direito  internacionnl  publico,  jKtr  Hildebrando  ,\ccioly.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Imprensa  nacional,  1933.  Tomo  1:  549  p.  24|4  cm. 

Unmenajes  a  Eloy  Alfaro.  La  llabana,  Tipos.  Molina  y  cia.,  1933.  151  ji.  18  cm. 

Preceptiva  literaria  fsira  estudios  de  secundaria  y  normal,  por  Enri(|uc  Munoz 
•Meany  .  .  .  Primera  etlicion.  Guatemala,  [TiiK)grafia  nacional]  19:i3.  500 

p.  27  cm. 

Las  culturas  protohistdricas  del  csle  argentiuo  y  I  'ruguay,  por  .\ntonio  Ser¬ 
rano  .  .  .  Parana,  Talleres  graficos  ('asa  Prcdassi,  1933.  39  p.  plates.  2())2 

cm.  (Meniorias  tlel  Musco  tic  Parana;  [Must'o  cscolar  central  de  la  provincia] 
n."  7,  artiueolttgia.) 

El  metwlo  Dccroly  cn  cl  segundo  aiio  dc  la  cscucla  primaria,  pt»r  .lesiis  Salinas  .  .  . 
[La  Paz]  F^ditorial  Lo|K‘z  Santivdhez  [19:13].  244  p.  2(>  cm. 

Visiones  dc  la  gran  aldea;  Buenos  .\ires  hactr  seseiila  anos,  [por]  Ismael  Bncich 
Escobar  (Martin  Correa).  l.»  serie,  lH(i9-lS7U.  Buenos  .tires.  Imp.  Ferrari 
linos.,  19.32.  209  p.  24'2  cm. 

Antolftgia  dc  la  lUcratura  csjstFtola  desdc  los  origenes  hasla  principios  del  siglo  xix, 
j>or  .M.  RomtTa-Navarro.  Boston,  I).  Heath  y  compafifa  |cll>33].  427  p.  2.3cm. 
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*1  collection  of  the  diploviatic  and  constdar  laws  and  regidationfi  of  various  countries, 
I'dited  by  A.  H.  Feller  .  .  .  and  Maiiley  O.  Hudson  .  .  .  Washington,  Carnegie 
endowment  for  international  iH*aee,  19!13.  2  v.  2n  ein. 

Diddctica  de  la  esciiela  nucva,  [pi>r]  Alfredo  Miguel  Aguayo.  Habana,  Cultural, 
8.a.,  1932.  388  p.  24,'i  cm. 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
month  are  as  follows; 

El  Salvador  en  Europa;  revista  consular.  .VmlH'res,  Kelgica,  1933.  Ano  1, 
n.°  1,  marzo,  1933.  52  p.  illus.,  ports.  27}*  x  22  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 

Consul  general  de  K1  Salvador  en  Belgica,  .\mberes,  Belgica. 

Revista  del  trahajo;  organo  ohcial  de  la  Inspeccidn  general  del  trabajo.  Santia¬ 
go  de  Chile,  1933.  .\no  ni,  mim.  5,  mayo  de  1933.  95  p.  illus.  26  x  19  cm. 

Monthly.  .Address:  Ministerio  del  trabajo,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Revista  de  estudios  jtenitenciarios.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1933.  .\no  i,  mim.  i, 
junio  de  19.33.  52  p.  27x19  cm.  Hi-monthly.  .Address:  Direccion  general  de 

prisiones,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Tecnica;  magazine  de  la  industria,  del  comercio  y  de  informaciones  cientificas. 
.•'antiago  de  Chile,  1933.  .Ano  i,  n.°  1,  14  de  junio  de  1933.  64  p.  illus.  26} 4  x 
18'*  cm.  Semi-monthly.  .Address:  Casilla  63  D,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Accion  social.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1933.  .Ano  ii,  n.°  14,  marzo  de  1933.  79  p. 
27  X  184  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Caja  de  seguro  obligatorio,  Casilla  7-D, 
.''antiago  de  (Miile. 

1)  \  C;  revista  do  Departamento  nacional  do  cafe.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1933. 
■Ano  I,  11.°  I,  julho  de  1933.  84  p.  illus.,  fold.  col.  plate.,  tables  (part,  fold.) 
diagrs.  24  x  19  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Departamento  nacional  do  cafe. 
Kdificio  de  “A  Noite”,  7°  andar,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

El  niundo  gnifico;  magazine  popular  cientifico,  estudios,  viajes  y  exploraciones. 
.Mexico,  D.F.,  1933.  vol.  ii,  mim.  3,  .septiembre,  1933.  286  p.  illus.  25!*  x 
17}*  cm.  Monthly.  Kditor:  Ing.  Rafael  Aguilar  Olmos.  .Address:  .Apartado 
postal  429,  Mexic*),  D.F. 

lioletin  del  Ministerio  de  snluhridad  y  de  agricultura  y  cria.  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
1933.  .Ano  i,  n.°  1, 24  de  julio  de  1933.  84  p.  illus.  23}*  X  164  cm.  Monthly. 

■Address:  Ministerio  de  salubridad  y  de  agricultura  y  cria,  C'aracas,  A’enezuela. 

Las  provincias;  revista  gnihca  revolucionaria.  Mexico,  D.F.,  1933.  .Ano  ii, 
n.°  14,  septiembre  de  1933.  |64]  p.  illus.,  ports.  28  x  19'*  cm.  Monthly. 

Kditor:  Ing.  Juan  de  Dios  Batiz.  .Address:  .Apartado  no.  2772,  Mexico,  D.F. 

La  semana  grdfica;  revista  nacional  ilustrada.  Di  I’az,  1933.  .Ano  i,  n.°  47. 
16  de  septiembre  de  1933.  129]  p.  illus.,  ports.,  map.  llSti  x  25  cm.  Weekly. 

Kditor:  Francisco  A'illarejos.  .Address:  C'asilla  correo  n.°  400,  Di  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Archivos  uruguayos  de  incdirina,  cirugia  y  especialidadcs;  organo  ohcial  de  la 
federacion  de  las  sociedades  medico-cientfficas  del  I’ruguay.  Mmitevideo,  1933. 
Ip.  1177]-336.]  illus.  24  x  17  cm. 

lioletini  do  Centro  do  professorado  imulista.  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil,  19;13.  .Ano  iv. 
mini.  4,  julho  de  1933.  16  i>.  port.  324>  x  24  cm.  Monthly.  Kditor:  Prof. 

.M.  Moura  Santos.  .Address:  Caixa  iiostal  n.  183,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Estuilios,  the  monthly  eilucational  review  publi.shed  in  Panama  by  Octavio 
Mi-ndez  Pereira,  resumed  publication  with  the  i.ssue  for  St'ptemln'r,  1933, 
ano  8,  n.°  1,  after  having  susjKMideil  publication  since  January,  1931. 

During  the  past  month  the  Library  received  notice  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  magazines  had  suspended  piddication  with  the  issues  noted: 
liidivia  conicrcial,  Iji  Paz,  Bolivia,  .August  15,  1933, 

Holivio  econdmien  c  industrial,  Di  Paz,  Bolivia,  Di'cemlier  19;{2-February,  1933. 
tlranja  niwlelo  dc  I'lino,  ('hu(|uibambilla,  Puno,  Peru,  June  1932. 


NECROLOGY 


Dr.  Mariaxo  Vasquez. — After  a  lon^r  and  painful  illness  the 
distinguished  Hondurax  jurist,  Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez,  died  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  on  August  30,  1933.  Doctor  Vdsquez  had  played  an  important 
role  in  national  and  international  affairs.  As  Deputy  to  the  National 
Congress,  Governor  and  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  La  Paz,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Minister  of 
Government,  he  gave  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  country’s  welfare. 
As  delegate  to  the  Central  American  Conference  in  San  Jose  and  to  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  in  Habana,  and  as 
representative  of  Honduras  on  the  Guatemalan-Honduran  Boundary 
Commission  in  Washington  and  before  the  Special  Boundary  Tribunal 
created  by  the  commission,  he  won  added  prestige.  The  Republic  of 
Honduras  observed  three  days  of  national  mourning  and,  after  Doctor 
VAsquez  had  lain  in  state  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  Congress,  buried 
him  with  the  honors  befitting  his  rank. 

Dr.  Augusto  Orrego  Luco. — With  the  death  of  Dr.  Augusto 
Orrego  on  August  26,  1933,  Chile  has  lost  a  citizen  distinguished  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor.  As  a  physician.  Dr.  Orrego  Luco  enjoyed 
wide  repute,  being  especially  noted  for  his  studies  of  mental  disorders. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  Medical  School  in  1873,  and  for  nearly 
35  years  thereafter,  he  was  identified  with  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  medicine.  He  was  also  well  known  as  an  author  and  journalist; 
he  founded,  edited,  or  contributed  to  magazines  and  newspapers  for 
many  years,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  Chilean  Press 
Association.  Doctor  Orrego  Luco’s  career  as  a  statesman  dated  from 
his  youth.  He  was  first  elected  Deputy  to  the  National  Congress 
in  1876,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  first  cabinet  position  was  that  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  1897 ;  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1898  and 
again  in  1915.  Recognition  abroad  included  membership  in  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  Paris  and  corresponding  membership  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Madrid. 
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